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INTERESTING NEWS 


There are many beautiful organs of both the tracker 
and tubular-pneumatic type, which are in need of a 
complete rebuilding. The owners hesitate because 
they know that such a procedure would mean an in- 
crease in pressure, and consequently a ruination of the 
refined, and dignified tone, which the instrument has 
at present. 


This perplexing problem has been solved by the 
Wicks Direct Electric Action, which will operate ef- 
ficiently on ANY pressure. It will be just as fast on 
234” wind pressure as it is on 15” wind. 


‘To substantiate our claims we invite those who are 
interested, to inspect our recent installation in Our 
Lady of Lourdes R. C. Church, Chicago, Illinois. It is 
a wonderful example of what can be accomplished with 
low pressure voicing. The pipes of the old organ re- 
mained in the church until the new instrument was in- 
stalled, ready to receive them. 

Thus we have again proven, very conclusively, that 
as much power, ‘and by far more dignity and refine- 
ment, are obtainable from pipes voiced on low wind 
pressures, than can possibly be expected from the 
high pressures required by the modern actions. 


Let us submit a price covering a complete rebuild- 
ing of your present pipe organ. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILL. 











“Favorably Known for Frazee Tone” 











FRAZEE ORGANS 


Many organ experts are convinced 
of the tonal superiority of Frazee 
Organs. Those not familiar with 
our work are invited to investigate. 


FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 
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THESE THREE REASONS PROTECT YOU 


A Plain Statement of Facts About the New Estey Organ 


Buying an organ is serious business. But there is one 
positive way of avoiding high maintenance cost or tonal 
disappointment—select a New Estey. When you buy a 
New Estey Organ you are safeguarded against these 
dangers for three reasons: 


1. Four years of intensive research and laboratory experimentation have re- 
fined the mechanical details of the New Estey Organ to a point of amaz- 
ing reliability. There has been no major failure in the mechanical per- 


formance of an Estey Organ in four years! 


be A period of equally exhaustive study of tonal structure has produced 
‘an organ more nearly approaching the grandeur of European cathedral 
organs than has ever before been attained in this country. It is a glori- 


ous achievement in tonal ensemble. 


3. The New Estey Organ is built in America’s largest organ factory, by 
one of this country’s pioneer bu'lders, and fabricated by craftsmen 
whose lives have been dedicated to the one task of constantly improv- 


ing an already perfected instrument. 


These three vital factors are your insurance against faulty per- 
formance or tonal disappointment. The New Estey Organ is 


the utmost in organ value. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Inc. 


J. P. ESTEY, President BRATTLEBORO + VERMONT J.G. ESTEY, Vice-President 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
Both in Church and Concert 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 


desire from one of the publishers whose name and address wiil 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


GUSTAVE FERRARI 
PAINTED ON A CHINESE SCREEN 
Suite in three movements, 16p. d. Gray, $2.00. A semi- 
modernistic effort to paint some tone pictures. 

THE LONELY PAGODA is an andante of considerable in- 
terest, that begins with a peanut-whistle effect and ends 
the same way, with the assistance of a wedge to hold 
down top E. We cannot imagine music of this type 
successfully played on an old-style organ nor even on a 
starved modern organ; what is needed is an unlimited 
wealth of soft voices. Given such resources this move- 
ment certainly can be made beautifully effective. 

A TRAGICAL PANTOMIME should normally call for a 
sense of humor, dramatic ability, and again a rich mod- 
ern organ with all manner of voices available, and enough 
modern console conveniences so that an organist, play- 
ing such a score as this, can have at his command the 
mechanical aids to enable him to make fullest use of the 
resources of the organ. 

THE MANDARIN’S PROCESSION specifies for the Swell 
the Oboe and 8’ and 4’ flutes; Great Gamba and flutes; 
Choir Clarinet and 8’ and 4’ flutes, but we cannot under- 
stand how these commonplace registrations can possibly 
give the colors that would obviously be demanded for an 
interpretation of the music written under the various 
titles of this suite. To the eye this movement, and in- 
deed also the others, looks highly ingenious, but we won- 
der if it stops there. We wonder if the composer actual- 
ly tried it on an organ, or trusted to what he thought 
was his knowledge of the organ. Our readers who like 
to keep up with the times, who have a sense of humor, 
can be dramatists now and then, are invited to examine 
this interesting work for themselves, and then write the 
editors what they think of it after they have thoroughly 
mastered it on their own organs. 

WILLIAM M. FELTON: sunpown, 5p. e. Fischer, 
60c. Just a natural-born melody that sings itself along 
peacefully, over the usual accompaniment, with every- 
thing nicely handled for musical enjoyment till the re- 
capitulation carries the melody to the left hand and pro- 
vides a righthand figuration which, if permitted to be 
any more than just faintly heard, will spoil the whole 
thing. As Dr. William C. Carl would say, it takes a real 
artist to be able to creditably play a little gem like this. 
If your congregation still likes understandable melody, 
add this to your repertoire by all means. A Harp will 
be useful but it is not essential. 

GERALD D. FRAZEE: 16 stxXTEEN-MEASURE MARCH 
THEMES, 16p. e. White-Smith, 75c. The purpose is to 
provide materials or suggestions, or both, for organists 
of lodges. In each case the miniature piece may be 
readily expanded to almost any length for lodge ritual. 
There is good rhythm in each as well as melodic values. 


A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN: CANZONE PASTORALE, 3p. e. 
Gray, 1921, 75c. We first learned of Mr. Scarmolin as 


a composer when a correspondent presented his cantata 
Here is a 


last season and wrote glowingly about it. 
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little melody that isn’t merely eleven years old, it’s as 
old as the hills, for the classic peace and beauty it depicts 
is as old and will live as long as mankind. Simple as 
can be, and what a relief to find a composer who is not 
frightened out of his senses by simplicity. Most simple 
little melodies are ruined by the urge to do something 
desperate in the accompaniment. If you know the beauty 
of peace and repose, by all means add this to your reper- 
toire and use it often in recital and service. 

LEO SOWERBY: paceant, 15p. vd. Gray, $1.50. 
Dedicated to that young gentleman who likes to do pedal 
work as easily as most of us do fhe C-major scale. It’s 
for organists of the first stamp, for practise and concert 
use. Opening with a pedal passage in the modern man- 
ner, and then treating the dignified old organ to a bit 
more of the dramatic than its trackers can stand, with a 
biff-bang concert atmosphere that ought to make Messrs. 
Widor and Vierne raise an eyebrow. It’s absurd to say 
that Mr. Sowerby’s serious compositions are good or 
bad or indifferent. The fact is that he’s so far advanced 
in the direction he has chosen that nobody yet knows just 
how good they are, though most conservatives feel per- 
fectly safe in assigning them to the good class. There 
is never anything musty or dusty in them, nor is there 
any feeling that the Babes have Been lost in the Woods; 
instead we recognize a definite trend, a constructive 
workmanship. Trying to find out what really is in this 
piece by plodding through it a few times will get us no- 
where. But it is our opinion that if this be thoroughly 
mastered technically, and then dashed off spiritually 
with the right abandon, it will make a vast hit with th 
audience. The plodding style is out of the question. 
This is brilliant concert music. At least our composers 
—Mr. Sowerby among the leaders—are going some- 
where in American music; whether the rest of us are 
able to follow may be another question. Your pedal 
clavier must carry you up to G. Mr. Sowerby has 
stopped writing for old-time organists and old-time or- 
gans. This piece of concert music, in our opinion, is a 
superior achievement—for superior organists. 





SONG THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL STUDY 
CrystaL WATERS 

7 x 10. 135p. Schirmer 1930, $2.00. Almost every 
experienced organist would be only too anxious to buy; 
study, and use any book that would help him train his 
choir better and interpret his anthems with finer finish; 
the problem is not to realize the desirability of doing 
these things but to find a book or a teacher that will 
help. Our attention was first drawn to Miss Waters 
through one of our many friends, a competent and estab- 
lished organist, recitalist, and composer, who, through 
the example of another such organist whose name is 
known across the continent, went to Miss Waters for 
instruction in the vocal art, as did this organist No. 2. 
When two such organists find emphatic help in the work 
of a vocal teacher, there must be real merit behind it. 
Miss Waters, through their influence, was persuaded to 
discuss the vocal side of the organist’s work for the 
benefit of our readers, and that excellent discussion will 
be one of the leading articles of our present volume. A 
review of her book was the Editor’s idea after reading 
her article. 

The book deals with vocal principles, one at a time, 
each of which is first exemplified by a few vocal exer- 
cises and then further practised by exercises composed 
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around phrases or sentences taken from published songs, 
many of them masterpieces of song. In this way the 
student first considers just what the problem is; then 
he practises a few exercises to help him master the idea 
behind the problem; and finally he applies that method 
to exercises built upon actual songs. In other words, he 
learns by doing. 

The book was handed to our consulting vocalist and 
the report was one of enthusiastic commendation of Miss 
Waters’ ideas and methods. We therefore recommend 
it without hesitation to every organist who is seriously 
interested in his choir work. And if any organist is not 
thus interested we recommend that he stay out of church 
work. T.A.O.’s office will handle orders for its sub- 
scribers, if they desire ; or the book can be ordered direct 
from G. Schirmer Inc. 

PLAINSONG SERVICE 
ERNEst DouGLas 
Published by the author, 6 x 9, 47p. “The universal de- 
mand for a better and more general use of the old church 
modes has led the author to supply a proper organ ac- 
companiment to each tone,” says the preface, “merely 
as a guide to those not conversant with this most dignified 
and magnificent form of church music. The time will 
soon come when an organist will be considered unpre- 
pared for his labors unless he is well grounded in the old 
modes and in the art of consistent acompaniment there- 
to.” To which we shout amen and amen. The church 
is so radically different in its entire atmosphere and pur- 
pose that its music ought to be too; certainly there is an 
atmosphere about the old plainsong melodies that ought 
to be taken advantage of. Plainsong is fundamentally 
church music. Any service that has a background of 
plainsong melodies for its joinings and responses and all 
that, is certain to be a service that stands apart from the 
common mass of services. Ten or twenty years ago a 
Methodist or a Presbyterian would have been ashamed 
of himself if he listened without protest to anything 
Gregorian or plainsong in his own service, for such mus- 
ic came from the Catholic church and was therefore not 
to be tolerated by Protestants. But the old order is 
rapidly changing. Denominationalism is being displaced 
by honesty and sincerity. This does not mean that the 
Baptists should merge with the Episcopalians and the 
Episcopalians with the Catholics. Competition and de- 
mocracy are as essential in religion as in politics or busi- 
ness. We need more freedom, not less. We need to 
think and believe, each man for himself, and not be 
forced to think and believe and interpret the Bible ac- 
cording te the dictates of others. 

The book, now in its fourth edition, “has been pub- 
lished for free distribution throughout the diocese of 
Los Angeles.” It gives the beginner or any other or- 
ganist not vet at home with plainsong melodies a definite 
accompaniment to each melody, and the clever organist 
will very soon learn to supply his own accompaniments. 
Incidentally, it is significant to note that these Gregorian 
or plainsong melodies call for unison singing wherever a 
congregation is concerned. Too bad we ever let the con- 
gregations get away from unison singing. 

Copies of this valuable booklet are available to the 
general public at 60c each; T.A.O. office will gladly trans- 
mit orders for T.A.O. readers. 

ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION 
C. H. Kitson 


Oxford University Press, 5 x 7, 68p. 


BOOK 


$2.50. Our de- 


partment of statistics figures that at this rate of cost the 
Barnes book should be priced at about $25.000 instead 
of $7.50. 
value. 


Let us see what makes the price; it should be 
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“Since my Studies in Fugue was published,” says the 
author in his preface, “I have often been asked to write 
a short complete book on Fugue. I have not attempted 
to make the book exhaustive, but I have tried to present 
the main principles in as concise and clear a manner as 
possible. I have, I hope, simplified the problems of sub- 
ject and answer: and I have dealt with many difficulties 
which, in the course of my experience as a teacher, I 
have found requiring discussion.” Furthermore, the au- 
thor has dared to criticize Bach, and he hopes he at any 
rate has been able to make the “student think for him- 
self. He will, I think, see that there are very few, if 
any, absolute rules, and that, as regards details of con- 
struction, the principles are very elastic.” 

Your reviewer votes the book worth more than its 
price. It does seem to accomplish the almost impossible. 
Anyone not satisfied with their working-knowledge of 
fugue should get the book; likewise anyone bothered too 
much by inquisitive friends who want to know what a 
fugue is anyway, can recommend the book to them if 
they can but read music a little. It’s really a big book 
in what it gives. 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 

C. H. Kitson 
Oxford, 5 x 7, 72p. $1.00, attractive binding. Here is 
an excellent book to tell the youngsters what it’s all 
about. It begins at the very beginning and carries the 
reader along to an understanding of the complete ma- 
terials used in the writing of music, so that anyone who 
has grasped this book’s contents ought to be able to tell 
the meaning of almost anything he should ever see in a 
bit of printed music. And it’s an attractive-looking little 
book too. 

SIBELIUS 

Ceci, GRAY 
5 x 8. 220p. Cloth-bound. Oxford-Fischer, $2.50. A 
masterly discussion of a composer who is familiar to 
the organ world and therefore of interest to most of us, 
for particular reasons as well as for the general reason 
that we want to be at least moderately well informed on 
the music world in which we move. The book deals 
both with the man and with his music and gives as com- 
plete a story as will probably ever be published. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS 
Percy A. ScHoLes and WILL EARHART 
5 x 8. Too many pages to count. Illustrated profusely. 
Cloth-bound. Oxford-Fischer, 1931. $2.50. At first 
we sighed and said, Just another history of music. But 
though this work is a combination of the three shorter 
books under this title and constitutes “a course in ap- 
preciation for young readers,” it is so presented as to 
be mighty interesting for many of us not younger than 
sixty. Much of the dry facts which have contributed 
nothing and still have been recorded about relatively un- 
important people as though they were important, have 
been entirely eliminated, and there is such a wealth of 
material for anyone interested in music, that we recom- 
mend the book as enthusiastically as we know how. 
(Secretly, we’re going to read the book ourselves in 
spite of the fact that we are already bored with music 
histories.) T.A.O. will handle orders if any of its sub- 
scribers desire. 
MADRIGAL SINGING 
Cu. KENNEDY ScoTT 

8 x 10, 110p. _Oxford-Fischer, $3.25. “A few remarks 
on the study of madrigal music, with an explanation of 
the modes and a note on their relation to polyphony,” 
says the title-page. The subjects dealt with by chapters 
give an indication of the content of the book: Syllabic 
Distribution, Verbal Phrasing, Musical Phrasing, Ac- 
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St. GEORGE’S-BY-THE-RIVER, RUMSON, 


Mr. Gustav F. Dohring, 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co., 
225 Fifth Avenue, 

New York. 


Dear Mr. Dohring: May 11, 1932. Mr. J. STANLEY Farrar 


Having now used the new organ at St. George’s Church since Easter I am 
discovering new tonal delights continually. My expectations of acquiring a real 
musical instrument have been fully realized, and it has also proved to be one of altogether appropriate pro- 
portions. 
While in these days of large organs this one could not be classed as such, at fifty stops, nevertheless its 
tonal scope and musical expressiveness are most satisfying. 

To go into detail about the various tonal elements would require pages, but I want to mention particularly 
the great usefulness of the Dolce Unit, from which we derive a charming Dolcissimo in the 8’ pitch. As a soit, 
underlying foundation in its 16’ pitch it is matchless, both in the manuals and in the Pedal. Then its use 
for stops of 4’, 2 2/3’, and 2’ pitch affords many lovely combination possibilities with the other stops, soft flutes, 
etc. Introducing the three-tone harmonic structure from this Dolce Unit, into the Great organ, opens new possi- 
bilities for delightful combinations. 

The abundant variety of flutes makes possible many charming effects. 

The massing of five Diapasons makes this organ a really churchly instrument and with these alone it is 
possible to play a most satisfying service. These, together with the strings and reeds, make a fine ensemble and 
build up to a most stirring climax. 

I am moved to thank you also for your ever ready cooperation in carrying out my suggestions for making 
this Hillgreen-Lane organ an exceptionally fine instrument, and the Rector and Vestry join me in all these 
sentiments with their most hearty approval. 

Very sincerely yours, 
. Stanley Farrar, 
Organist, St. George’s-by-the-River, 
Rumson, New Jersey. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Martin W. Bush - - - - 20387 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 523 Fred W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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cent, Cadences, Attack and Finish, Articulation, Quality 
of Tone, Accent on Chromatic Notes, Expression of 
Dissonances, Performance as regard Rhythm, etc. etc. 

The work is beautifully printed, attractively bound, 
and will more than repay the careful reader. It is writ- 
ten not alone for other conductors but also for the 
singers as well. 


What the Profession Thinks 


A Few Selected Program-Notes 


Other things being equal, the man who has practised a 
composition and presented it in public on his programs 
knows more about it than can a reviewer who of neces- 
sity cannot take time to work over each composition in 
any such thoroughness. Besides that, the organist who 
plays a work in public usually selects that work because 
he likes it; the music dealt with by a reviewer is thrust 
upon him, his own choice having nothing to do with it. 
Hence it is our belief that a column of Program Notes, 
or occasional Program Notes, selected for special merit, 
ought to be exceedingly valuable to the organ world.— 
Tue Epitor. 


PHILIP JAMES 
MEDITATION ST. CLOTILDE 

St. Clotilde in Paris was the church at which César 
Franck officiated as parish organist for thirty-two years 
to the devotional uplift and aesthetic delight of the ini- 
tiated who could appreciate his wonderful mystic art; 
to make the homage to Franck still more unmistakable, 
that strangely wistful theme from his D Minor Sym- 
phony, which haunts the work, is quoted and interwoven 
in the Meditation by Philip James, a most promising 
American composer.—Dr. CHARLES HEINROTH. 

This is one of the finest works for organ by any 
American composer. It is written in the spirit of César 
Franck who was organist of St. Clotilde Church in Paris 
for many years and quotes a theme from his Symphony 
in D minor. Philip James is noted especially for his 
choral works written in extremely modern vein.—G. 
Criss SIMPSON. 

CARL RUGGLES 
ANGELS 

Ruggles’ music ignores completely the tonal system 
which the western world has practised during the last 
six centuries. It is, however, based upon principles as 
logical and as fundamental as those of our so-called 
classical music, and upon these new principles a new 
world of music can be, and is being, built. Angels is 
taken from Ruggles’ Symphonic Suite Men and Angels, 
and was scored originally for six muted trumpets. The 
organ transcription is by Lynnwood Farnam.—A..LAaNn 
3ACON 

HEINRICH SCHUETZ 
“PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN” 

Heinrich Schuetz was born in 1585, one hundred years 
before Bach. He was a prominent personality and the 
greatest master of the 17th century. His musical train- 
ing he received in Italy, studying in Venice with Gab- 
rieli, a prominent organist and composer. . . . After a 
short introduction on the organ, the sopranos and altos 
begin the narrative. Then a bass sings the prayer of 
the Pharisee in a pompous and haughty manner, while 
a tenor soloist pleadingly repeats again and again, “God 
be merciful to me.” Perhaps the two men were at the 
temple at the same time, and so their prayers are heard 
not only in immediate succession, but sometimes at the 
same moment. The prayer of the meek and penitent 
publican closes the second scene, a beautiful and artistic 
touch of the composer. Then the entire choir joins in 
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pointing out the parable’s lesson, and again the music 
follows the text in a descriptive way; descending notes 
proclaim the verdict of abasement, and ascending notes 
the exaltation. The upward soaring of the melodies in 
all four voices culminates in a tremendous and exalting 
climax.—WaALTER WISMAR. 
BACH, arr. STOESSEL 
“A FESTIVAL PRELUDE 

The “Festival Prelude” was compiled by Albert 
Stoessel, a prominent violinist and choir director of New 
York, City, and is based on three chorales and one choral- 
prelude. The first two chorales are taken from Bach’s 
cantata ‘““Wachet auf!” The third chorale, “Whate’er 
May Vex or Grieve Thee” is from the “St. Matthew 
Passion.” Bach loved and appreciated this hymn, for 
he harmonized it ten times for mixed choir. The organ 
prelude, also on the hymn “Befiehl Du Deine Wege” 
(Whate’er May Vex or Grieve Thee) is a beautiful and 
expressive number. The hymn was written by Paul Ger- 
hardt and reflects his many trials and tribulations, but 
also his wonderful child-like trust in God. The closing 
chorale, “To Thee Alone Be Glory,” Bach used in three 
chorales. The tune is not familiar, but is the most fes- 
tive number in the Festival Prelude and is scored for 
orchestra, in which the drums and trumpets play an im- 
portant role. This is as it should be, for the text reads: 
“To Thee alone be glory, To Thee alone be praise, Thine 
everlasting wisdom shall govern all our ways.”—-WALTER 
WISMAR. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus.Doc. 


A recent concert work of importance is Kaleidoscope by 
Karg-Elert, published by Oxford. Here we have a work 
of some 23 pages that would take about 20 minutes to 
play; it is difficult and calls for the usual Karg-Elert 
complex registration. In fact the constant change of 
time and registration no doubt account for its title. The 
work has been played a great deal in England and seems 
to find many friends among the more discriminating 
organists. Personally I find it difficult to understand. 
In playing it over one comes across passages that do not 
seem to belong to the organ; at the same time I find 
much to admire and without doubt there is a master- 
hand behind it all. The work is an important addition 
to organ literature and I hope some of our leading re- 
citalists will take it up and give us an opportunity to 
hear it. It is recital music in the true sense of the word 
and if you are one of those that are interested in this 
composer’s work by all means see this number. 

From the same publisher there comes an excellent ar- 
rangement of the Bf Organ Concerto of Handel. This 
concerto is one of the best known. It is in four move- 
ments: a slow Introduction, Allegro, short Recitative, 
Finale in menuet style. The Allegro is perhaps on the 
long side, but for all that it makes a fine number and 
will give the player an opportunity to show what the 
Diapasons in his instrument are like. The arrangement 
is by A. Howe and he has made a good job of it al- 
though I for one would prefer a loud ending in place of 
the one he suggests. 

From Otto Junne Co. there is a rather awful Rondo 
Scherzando by Rene Jacobs; full of the usual French 
chromaticsm it has nothing to raise it above the level of 
the commonplace. Mr. Jacobs may have been a little 
liverish when he wrote the piece but even then he strikes 
me as being pretty bad. 








The New Anthem Containers 


The Summer is an ideal time to get that Library in shape 


A Choir Library once filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 


full contents and description, as you like it, visible at a glance 
without turning a page or moving a finger 


Specift- The former Container weighed 35g ounces; the new Container weighs about 8 ounces. It is 
. made of extraordinarily heavy pasted board. Standing on edge, on your library shelf, it is 
cations 714” high, 114” wide, 11” deep. A white label covers the full front, to carry your indexing in- 

dications—titles, composers, index-numbers, etc. We filled one Container as a test; it held 155 
sheets or 310 pages; or 75 4-page anthems, 50 6-page, or 38 8-page. Boxes made to carry more would not 
stand up under wear; we make only one size box—but we make it strong. Handsome appearance—each con- 
tainer.covered with black imitation-cloth. Shipped only by the dozen, each dozen in a corrugated box made for 
the purpose. 


Advan- Put titles and composers on the labels of these Containers, file them on the shelves alphabetical- 

ly, and your filing (and hunting) problems are over. Your whole repertoire stands before you 
tages in logical order, each title, composer, or other vital point (as to seasons, solos, accompaniment, 
etc.) visible at a glance without moving a finger or turning a page. 


The The following prices include only these items: Cost of materials and labor, the manufacturet’s 

profit, cost of packing-boxes and postage or express, our actual cost of handling your order and 
Price delivering the containers properly addressed to the postoffice. Nothing is added for our profit; 
nothing is added for this advertisement. Our part is strictly A Service to T.A.O. Readers. 
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These prices cover actual costs only, hence no discounts can be allowed to dealers. 
Sold only in the United States and tts Possessions. 


If the Government continues to make it more difficult to manufacture and sell, these prices will be advanced accordingly, as far as 
necessary to cover such actual increased cost of distribution. 


Prices have been kept low, (1) by quantity manufacture and storage facilities; (2) by standardizing on only one size, style, 
and type of box; (3) by standardizing on only one size of shipping-crate; (4) by producing them only for readers of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST and distributing them as a service to T.A.O. readers and not as a supplementary source of sales-profit. 
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It’s up to the Organist 











G ALESMEN can't sell organs. Not one organ in a thousand 
has ever been sold by an organ salesman. [he organ sales- 
man merely sells the trade-mark, the firm-name, the brand 
of organ, not the organ. The organ is sold to the church 
or home-builder or auditorium long before the organ sales- 
man knows anything about it. Necessity, desire, ambition, 
idealism—these sell organs. And the one person in the 
world who gets the greatest benefits is the organist who 
plays the new organ. 

It's up to us of the organ profession to sell the organs 
today. We get the benefit. Instead of hard, unyielding, 
unsympathetic tones, we get the magnificent richness of the 
solo voices and glorious ensembles of these modern Ameri- 
can organs of ours. Instead of unsightly, clumsy, inefficient 
consoles, we get the finest consoles that have ever been 
known—consoles that do ‘everything for us, that make 
beautiful registration easier than turning pages. 

Money is being spent today in America about as usual. 
Theaters are comfortably filled. Concert halls are prosper- 
ous. New automobiles are still being bought. Money is 
being spent, gladly enough; let us see that the organ in- 
dustry gets its share of it. Every dollar we give the organ 
builder now, goes into circulation—into his workmen's 
pockets, into the cash-registers of their grocers, butchers, 
and bakers, and keeps on circulating in this dizzy old nation 
of ours—a nation of babies just at the moment. A nation 
afraid to rip the lid off politics and find out how billions 
of dollars are stolen by its crooked employees all the way 
from the top to the bottom of our political structure. A 
nation afraid to throw over an unused army and navy— 
afraid to trust its own ability to rise at sudden emergency 
and give such a sock to an aggressor as will duplicate our 
famous Revolution that caught us so unprepared in 1775, 
our famous Civil War when again we were thoroughly un- 
prepared, our famous World War when we were as un- 
practised and unprepared as new-born babies. We're still 
a nation of babies—afraid to take the step we morally know 
we should, afraid to thust out a hard-clenched fist when 
we know we should strike. 

We organists, a great many of us, know we should strike 
for that new organ now. To help the organ industry, and 
be happy in that hypocritical "charity" feeling? Certainly 
not. 

To help ourselves make better music for congregations 
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Buy now—not because you can get more but because you know you're doomed to get less if you don't earn more by 
making better organ music than ever you made before. 
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that are more critical of us today than ever they were be- 
fore. 

We'll be down and out like the hoop-skirt if we do not 
rise to the occasion and meet that added requirement made 
on us in 1932 because the richness of orchestral music is 
now heard in every home over every radio in America. And 
if we're still hitching our organ music on Sundays to those 
ancient tracker-organs, those impossibly hard ensembles, 
tied down to inefficient consoles, we too will be thrown into 
the discard and the throwers will not even know why. But 
we'll know why. 

The physician who lets his patient go from grippe to 
pneumonia is guilty of criminal negligence. The organist 
who lets his church go through 1932 with the hopelessly in- 
adequate musical equipment of 1892 and meet the certain 
musical disaster in store for it, is guilty of equal negligence. 

Only the organist can really sell an organ. All the organ 
salesman can do is to get signatures on the dotted-line for 
this or that trade-mark. It should be, might as well be, the 
particular trade-mark you yourself like best; see to it that 
it is. You have to play it, you should dictate its choice. 
Deal with the builders who deal with the organists; avoid 
those who go over the organist's head and behind his back 
to the ministers and the architects. Give your chosen 
builder a square deal and he'll give you a square deal, 
pressed down and running over. 

Only the organist can create, and then foster, the de- 
mand. The organist is already on the inside—a trusted 
friend, employee, advisor of the needy purchaser. See that 
the campaign is started now. That's not a matter of op- 
portunity, but of duty. Maybe a hard duty. Duty is never 
easy; if it is, it's not duty but expediency. 

If you cannot get the whole organ now, get as much as 
you can, with chest- and console-preparation for the rest. 
And don't let your church play cut-throat on prices; that's 
criminal. No builder is asking excess profits in 1932. Prices 
are fair. Play fair with the industry just as you expect 
churches to play fair with organists. 

You know what you think of the cut-price organist and 
the church that tries to save money by dickering with him. 
That's exactly what the rest of the world thinks about the 
organist who lets his church work the cut-price game on 
the organ builder. There never was a time in history when 
fair play paid such handsome dividends. 
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WHEN VACATION TIME COMES ’ROUND AGAIN 


Twelve years ago, when this photo was taken, Lynnwood Farnam was just beginning 
the approach to his ultimate career. At that time he had moved to New York City 
and completely submerged himself in devotion to his ideals. Our photo shows 

- him with his mother, sister, and father, the complete Farnam family, on 
vacation at Lake Louise, July 23rd, 1920. A decade more, and the 
brilliant career was ended. Gone indeed is he, but not forgotten. 
His hands have ceased their labors, but his vision goes 
marching on. 
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Chimes: A Study in Harmonies and Harmonics 











A few Observations after Many Years of Playing Chimes for others and Trying to 
get the Most out of Them for Myself as Well 


By WALTER LINDSAY 


waa PEAKING of Chimes, do any of 

those present remember the 

elephant song from “Wang’— 

m= that comic opera in which De 

= Wolf Hopper starred so success- 

aul fully vears ago? Of course you 

4 don’t! I was foolish to ask. Well, 

AY it runs something like this: 

slay There once was a King, so the 
minstrels sing, 

Who a herd of elephants had, 

And a peasant poor, who lived next door, 

He wanted an elephant, bad. 

So that kind-hearted King did a foolish thing 

By giving that poor man one, 

And sky-blue ruin at once began brewin’ 

For that luckless son-of-a-gun. 





For the elephant ate all night, 
And the elephant ate all day, ¢ 
And do what he would to provide it food 
The cry was still “More Hay!” 
—and so forth. 
This matter of Chimes in the organ is a good deal 
like that. A set of good Chimes in an organ is a 
distinct asset. They have to be good; for Chimes 
are like eggs, there’s no such thing as a half-way- 
good specimen. But a fine set of Chimes adds a 
certain romantic and poetic touch to the organ, 
that nothing else supplies. Some folks there are 
who object to the Chimes just on that account; but 
the majority opinion is all the other way. 
When it comes to the actual use of the Chimes, 
however, that’s another thing. What are we to 
play on them? The congregation keep asking us 








to use the Chimes as often. as we can; we want to 
oblige; we play all the Chime pieces we have, and 
the cry is still “More Hay!” What are we going 
to do about it? 

For one thing, we can by using a little ingenuity 
adapt for the Chimes a great many pieces whose 
composers never had such a notion in their heads. 
There are lots of little preludes and such, written 
in full harmony—I mean by that, without any solo 
melody—that can be arranged with the melody as 
a solo on the Chimes, and the other parts turned 
into an accompaniment for the left hand and pedal. 
If you look over some of your simple pieces of this 
kind, you’ll be surprised what attractive results 
can be secured. ‘ 

Then for a short number a hymn is often effective 
—just one or two stanzas; say one stanza played 
with both hands on the Swell, using some sym- 
pathetic stop, and another stanza with the melody 
on the Chimes, and a soft accompaniment. Not a 
very deep form of music, but many people like it, 
and are sincerely moved by it. It’s very obvious, 
and perhaps that’s the reason it isn’t used as often 
as it might be. Again, there are many pieces of a 
serious character that will admit of having a note 
“tipped in” here and there on the Chimes, without 
their being given any extended passages. 

But in spite of all we can do, the cry is still 
“More Hay!” Wouldn’t it be a good thing if those 
who have discovered effects like the above would 
tell us about them, through the columns of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST? We could have a sort of 
clearing house of Chime ideas; it would save some 
of us a lot of bothersome work, and our congre- 
gations would get a lot more out of their invest- 
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ment in the Chimes. I am sure the Editor would be 
glad to give space to any suggestions of the sort. 

Speaking of extended passages on the Chimes, 
there was a sort of argument a couple of years ago 
between the Editor and Mr. Otto Liebich and my- 
self, about using Chimes for melody work. The 
Editor was inclined to think that the dissonances 
that are bound to exist in all bells and tubes, when 
used in combination, must necessarily spoil the ef- 
fect. I have often turned the matter over in my 
mind since, and I think perhaps we were both right, 
in a sense. 

The difficulty is two-fold. In the first place the 
sound of a Chime hangs on pretty well, and the 
objection is made that one note clashes against the 
next; and that if the Chimes are provided with 
dampers, to obviate this, there is then a disgree- 
able “choked off” effect, as soon as the finger is 
lifted from the key. This depends on the way the 
dampers are constructed. I can only say that on 
my organ the damper extinguishes the sound gent- 
ly, not abruptly: and unless the notes follow each 
other quite rapidly, the organist is able, by lifting 
his fingers at the proper time, to reduce the sound 
of each Chime to such an extent that the next note 
does not jar on it, and vet at the same time it does 
not sound as though it were squelched. 

The other difficulty is more deep-seated; it has 
to do with the curiously eccentric harmonic struc- 
ture of Chime notes. and with the fact that the 
note which determines the pitch is not the funda- 
mental, but one of the overtones. It is this feature 
which makes it so perilous to accompany the 
Chimes with chords on another manual, for it is 
very easy to produce discords that will set every- 
body’s teeth on edge. There are however several 
points in this connection that ought to be con- 
sidered. 

In the first place, some Chimes have a purer tone 
than others. If the harmonic that determines the 
pitch is very much stronger than the fundamental 
and the other notes of the series, so that they are 
scarcely heard in contrast with it, of course the 
clash between the compound tone of the Chimes 
and the harmony of the accompanying chord is go- 
ing to be reduced accordingly. 

Then a good deal depends on the building. If it 
is a large building, or if the Chimes are buried 
deeply in the organ chamber, the subsidiary notes 
are going to be less noticeable, and the pitch-note 
much more prominent and isolated. In this case 
again the harmony of the accompanying chord re- 
lates itself to the pitch-note, and the surrounding 
harmonics of the Chime cause comparatively little 
disturbance. 

But there is no form of music (with the possible 
exception of the steam calliope) that suffers so 
much from “intimacy” as do Chimes of any type; 
and consequently, if the building is small, or if the 
position of the Chimes is such that the sound is 
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thrown very directly into the auditorium, then the 
harmonics clash for all they’re worth, and it’s hard- 
ly possible to do much accompanying with other 
stops. Luckily for me, these difficulties do not ex- 
ist at Olney. The Chimes are very pure in tone, 
with the exception of one or two of the biggest 
tubes; the church is very large, and the tubes are 
located high up under the roof. 

Then there’s another very practical consider- 
ation, that sounds terribly unscientific, but that 
nevertheless needs to be taken into account. A 
great deal depends on the character of the accom- 
panying stop. If the tone of a stop has a very sim- 
ple harmonic structure, then the effect of chords 
played on that stop is less definite and pointed than 
would be the case if we played the same chords on 
a stop with a pronounced series of overtones, and a 
highly characteristic tone quality. That seems an 
odd thing to say, but you can easily verify it. 

Draw the Stopped “Diapason” (in reality it is a 
Stopped Flute) alone, and play a number of chords, 
from simple major triads up to more or less dis- 
sonant effects. While of course there is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the harmonies, yet after all 
the various chords do not have a great deal of char- 
acter—to put it crudely, they don’t sound as “dif- 
ferent” as you would expect. But play the same 
series of chords on the Salicional, or on the Oboe, 
and every least difference in the harmony pricks 
the ear like a needle. 

Now if you accompany the Chimes on a stop 
whose tone has very little character—in other 
words, whose fundamental tone has very few over- 
tones sounding with it—vou will find that the clash 
between the compound tone of the Chime and the 
accompanying harmony is reduced to the point at 
which it is not specially painful. Whereas, if you 
accompany with a stop or combination of very rich 
quality, with lots of harmonics piling up above the 
fundamental tone, then you’re heading for trouble: 
for every one of these overtones picks out some tone 
in the compound note of the Chimes, and proceeds 
to quarrel with it. 

There is one exception to this: you can often use 
the Vox Humana against the Chimes, because you 
always have the Tremulant going at the same time, 
and the vibration of the Tremulant helps to con- 
ceal the beats between the sound of the Chime and 
the accompanying harmony. I beg you will not 

‘aise your eyebrows that way—it’s a fact. 

Consider: the Vox Humana is notoriously liable 
to get out of tune; and in many cases we would not 
be able to use it at all, for any purpose, if it were 
not that the Tremulant helps to cover the defect. If 
you don’t believe me, draw the Vox Humana with- 
out the Tremulant, and see what it sounds like, 
when it hasn’t been recently tuned. Then draw the 
Tremulant with it, and note the improvement. 
Similarly, the jar between the tone of the Chimes 
and the accompaniment of the Vox Humana is al- 
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leviated, so to speak, by the wavering effect of the 
Tremulant. ; 

I suppose that this statement will fill many 
readers with anguish: that we should designedly 
use in practise something that is admittedly imper- 
fect in theory, may seem to them a sort of artistic 


sacrilege. I admit, that on paper the combination 
of stopped Flute and Chimes locks just as disso- 
nant as that of Salicional, or Viole d’Orchestre, 
and Chimes. But then, you see, we’re not playing 
the music on paper—we’re playing it on the organ. 

And while we’re on the subject, let me get one 
thing more out of my system. There ought to be 
an Amendment to the Constitution, or a Decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some- 
thing, to compel publishers who issue Chimes pieces 
for the organ (and critics who review the same) 
to compel them to say what compass of Chimes is 


needed for each piece. I suppose the vast majority 
of Chimes run from A to E. Well, you see a 
Chime piece advertised, or even read the themes of 
it in a review, and say to yourself, “Ill get that; 
it’s just the kind of thing the congregation will 
like.” You send for it; you start to try it over; 
you get along swimmingly for a page and a half, 
and then suddenly and without warning you go 
off the deep end: you find a lot of notes there with 
no bells to play ’em on. What would be thought of 
a composer for orchestra who chucked his score 
out to the public without bothering to specify what 
instruments were to be used? Suppose Mr. La 
Monaca, the Second Flute of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, were to start playing something at re- 
hearsal, and suddenly find that his part went down 
into ever-so-many leger lines below the staff, where 
his flute had no notes to follow it—what would he 
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say? Or rather, what wouldn’t he say? To be 
sure, there is a big flute in G, that we sometimes 
hear in the orchestra; but if the composer expects 


that to be used in the course of a piece, he says so 
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Acquiring Added Power 


at the beginning. But the organist, as usual, has to 
suffer in silence, and find things out by the trial 
and error method. It’s not reasonable, and it’s not 
fair. 


There ought to be a law! 





The Organist has Need of the Knowledge and Mastery of Vocal Technic 
Time Thus Invested Brings Invaluable Returns 
By CRYSTAL WATERS 





ZAG aoe ed ee i OF THE ii te 
; today are gazing abou em 1n 

E ss K bewilderment. Progress and the 
a change of times have had their 

y effect on their work and _ per- 
plexed, they turn to analyze the 
present condition, for the drama 
of the church service must be 
) quickened to the world’s tempo, 
if the church is to continue to 
' fulfill its. usefulness to the heart 





of humanity. 
Religious ecstasy is created by the height and 
depth, the light and shadow of human emotions 


dramatized by music. The organ is necessarily 
limited in its capacity to stir the hearts of the con- 
gregation, but a well trained, intelligently con- 
ducted choir is able to raise the emotions to 
celestial consciousness. In fact, the emotional re- 
sponse to magnificent choir singing out-values all 
instruments in relieving the restlessness that 
seethes at the core of every human being. It 
soothes and satisfies wordly stress by lifting the 
emotions to a high ideal of beauty. 

Today, the church famishes for renewed life, the 
choir members yearn for dramatic expression and 
the people need inspiration to “carry on.” It re- 
mains for the choir conductor to fan the burning 
coals of the imagination of each choir member and 
give him the tools of vocal technic, that vocal mus- 
ic in all its power may operate for good. The choir, 
potentially, leads over the organ on the ecclesiasti- 
cal stage. 

Until recently the members of the choir were 
classified by the organist-director in two groups, 
those blessed of God with ability to sing, and those 
labeled “no-voice,’ who through desire for musical 
self-expression join the organization and, for one 
reason or another, cannot be excluded. The first 
group he considered the very bulwark of the choir, 
the second ‘a handicap. The vocal ensemble was 
unbalanced, or perhaps the handicap out-weighed 
the better singers. He accepted all this as inevita- 
ble and let the matter slide and the choir drift 
along. 


Like most people, these organists labored under 


the delusion that a voice, like the color of the eves, 





comes of itself and cannot be changed. This is a 
serious error. the uncultivated voice is the result 
of imitation. The child talks and sings from the 
beginning just as he hears his teachers or parents 
talk and sing. It is unfortunate that only those 
classified as having good voices receive lessons, 
whereas those who are classified as “no-voice” real- 
ly need the lessons more. 

Let us suppose that an organist finds that he has 
been replaced by a trained choir-conductor, who 
understands the technic and the art of vocal pro- 
duction.. He has studied with a private teacher or 
at one of the recognized choir schools in our coun- 
try. He appreciates the latent power of his choir. 
Having learned the underlying principles of vocal 
instruction, the “no-voice” group is no problem to 
him. He knows that the yearning for vocal ex- 
pression indicates a musical mind and soul and by 
applying vocal principles, no longer a mystery, he 
releases and unfolds good voices that have been 
bottled up by ignorance and fear. In the end, the 
choir emerges as one glorious whole, a choral body 
which sings superbly because each member knows 
how to handle his own voice and responds intelli- 
gently, sensitively to the conductor. 

One F.A.G.0. whom I know, was alert to the 
change of the times. Although he was on the high 
road to fame through his compositions as well as 
his organ playing, he recognized the voice as an in- 
dividual, human, musical instrument. He knew 
that collectively, the voices in his choir, when prop- 
erly trained, put in his hands an instrument on 
which he could express the full gamut of human 
emotions. His imagination was quickened by the 
excellent work done by an a-cappella choir. At the 
age of fifty, he humbly turned his time, attention 
and money toward learning to understand and 
demonstrate this multi-voiced instrument. He rea- 
soned that vocal study deserved as much of his time 
and intelligence as the organ had received from 
him. 

When this organist took up his church work in 
the fall, after spending his vacation studying vocal 
production, he offered each choir-member a fifteen- 
minute private vocal lesson each week, in exchange 
for extra rehearsals. This tireless, unselfish labor 
of love for an artistic ideal, achieved the desired 
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success. When you hear his work you may envy 
him for his natural gift as a choir conductor, but 
all who know him recognize that the result came 
through patient, persistent, intelligent study of the 
voice. He has made the choir famous, filled the 
church, and given new life to the entire church 
community. , 

The underlying principles of vocal production 
may be stated in a few words. They are the same 
for boy or girl, child or adult, and the individual 
quality of voice is the result of the size and form 
of the individual instrument. Breath, passing the 
resisting vocal lips in the loose, open throat, 
vibrates their edges, converting the breath into air 
waves. These air waves induce sympathetic 
vibrations in the open spaces above, and are thus 


‘ 


amplified as they float forward into the speech 


molds. When these air waves contact an ear drum, 
the result is called tone. 

Vocal principles apply to the speaking voice and 
the singing voice alike, for the singing voice is the 
speaking voice with prolonged vowel-tones and 
wider variation of pitch intonations. The organist 
who takes vocal lessons may never wish to sing, but 
he will be rewarded by a rich, resonant, well- 
modulated speaking voice, plus the power to give 
vocal instruction to others. 

The first essential to a beautiful quality of tone 
is a loose, open throat that permits the self-acting 
vocal lips to wave evenly as the breath passes 
through them, and to adjust themselves elastically 
to the pitch in the thought of the singer. Nothing 
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can be done to help this involuntary action, but to 
remove all interference of outside muscular ten- 
sion, excessive breath pressure, rigidity and all 
burden of pronunciation. A beautiful voice should 
be natural for everyone. It is the stress of life 
which frequently interferes with the normal action 
of the vocal instrument. Under the stress of 
worry, timidity, fear, doubt, excitement or confu- 
sion, the breath becomes agitated or retarded and 
the throat passage closed and rigid. Through 
these influences, habits are soon formed which 
train the muscles either to rigidity or to laziness 
and inactivity. Deep breathing corrects.this and 
releases the vibrator. 

The voice is a wind instrument, and deep breath- 
ing should be the result of body expansion. Na- 
ture abhors a vacuum and all space automatically 
fills with air. Expanding the waist-line fills the 
lungs, quickly, silently and easily with air, with- 
out crowding the loose, open throat passage. The 
attack of the tone should be the co-ordination of 
the impulse of breath from the lower trunk and 
the involuntary action of the vocal lips in the loose, 
open throat, which come together with the will to 
sing or speak. A prolonged whisper, “ah,” will 
demonstrate correct breath activity for a vocal 
tone. 

The spaces in the throat column, head and mouth 
cavities should be generously opened in order that 
the air there may vibrate in sympathy with the 


fundamental tone vibrated by the vocal lips.’ , 


Resonance is the term we apply to these sympa- 
thetic vibrations, which amplify and reenforce thé 
fundamental tone. An enemy to a well-resonated 
tone is tongue-base interference, a stiff soft palate, 
or a rigid jaw. The tongue should lie easily re- 
laxed to the front teeth, ready to mold the vowels 
and articulate the consonants in the front half of 
the mouth cavity. The jaw should hang flexibly 
floating, and the soft palate be plastically ex- 
panded. 

Tone and vowel are one, for tone cannot exist 
without vowel and vowels are inarticulate without 
tone. The resonance in the mouth cavity is modu- 
lated by the shape taken to mold the vowel. There 
are only about ten vowel molds for the singing 
vowel-tones in English and these molds should be 
flexibly formed in the front half of the mouth, re- 
lieving the vocal mechanism of all burden of pro- 
nunciation. As the mouth cavity should remain 
open to ensure an even vowel resonance in the 
vocal line, a greater activity of the tip of the tongue 
and lips is demanded to articulate consonants with- 
out interfering with the vocal mechanism in the 
loose, open throat. 

Head resonance may be induced by gently hum- 
ming the sounds of “m” and “n,” but these ai: 
waves should never be pushed or crowded. Sym- 
pathetic vibrations may be illustrated by placing 
the foot on the sustaining pedal of the piano and 
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asking a soprano to sing a tone, let us say E or G. 
Certain strings vibrate in sympathy to the tone 
sung without any effort from the singer. It should 
be made very clear that the vocal lips never leave 
the throat, nor move up and down, but relax down 
on their own law. The sensation felt in the head 
when vibrating “m” or “n,” are sympathetic vibra- 
tions. The fundamental tone vibrated by the vocal 
lips must be free and even and the vibrations in 
the head and vowel cavern will be sympathetically 
free and even. 

Every singer is inclined to anticipate the com- 
ing consonant and distort the vowel-tone. Correct 
this tendency by giving a clear concept of the vowel 
and its mold. To prolong the tone with clarity, the 
vowel mold must be maintained without change. 

The tonal quality of your choir will be in pro- 
portion to its understanding of vowel forms. To 
purify the tone, purify the vowel concept. Let it 
be understood that voice is air waves and that the 
air waves are focused in the forward vowel con- 
cept. 

Beautiful tonal quality often means temporarily 
poor articulation, until the lazy tongue-tip and lips 
are exercised into action. Definite exercises should 
be given for strengthening these muscles as well as 
for strengthening the breathing muscles and your 
object should be to relieve the vocal mechanism of 
all outside interference in order that its inner 
muscles may strengthen. 

It is the co-ordination of the different parts of 


the human instrument which results in the beau- 
' tiful well-balanced tone. 


It is the perfecting of 
the individual instrument which results in the 
beautiful well-balanced choir. The ability to 
create and conduct this magnificent instrument is 
within the power of every organist. 


ADDENDA 


Miss Waters contributes her invaluable article 
through the courtesy of an organist, already inter: 
nationally known, who realized the trend of the 
times and the opportunities of the organ profes- 
sion and took a course of serious vocal instruction 
under Miss Waters’ guidance. Miss Waters, a 
voice teacher in New York City, is author of a 
book, Song the Substance of Vocal Study, which is 
called “a voice method for class or individual in- 
struction.” The F.A.G.O. to whom she refers in 
the accompanying article is one of New York’s 
most successful church organists whose composi- 
tions are played on innumerable programs through- 
out the country. 

We believe the readjustments which are coming 
to the world during the present era will leave 
the organist-choirmaster in a better position than 
he has ever before occupied; but to successfully 
occupy that position and render the maximum serv- 
ice the organist must be as expert in developing 
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and playing upon the voices of his choir as he is in’ the profession already includes in its ranks many 
playing the organ. Thanks to Dr. Williamson and individual organists who have proved the supreme 
several others who have violently focused atten- practical values of their knowledge and mastery of 
tion on the vocal half of the organist’s equipment, vocal technic.—THE EpiTor. 
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MOLLER CONSOLE, WALDORF-ASVORIA HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 

Which made its debut to the world under the fingers of Dr. Karg-Elert before a crowded au- 
ditorium, and was later heard in a series of Sunday afternoon recitals by five Americans, 
four native-born and the fifth an American by virtue of adoption and legal steps now being 
taken: Warren D. Allen, Edward Eigenschenk, Fernando Germani, Rollo F. Maitland, and 
Alexander McCurdy. Those who are curious about the size of the audience likely to greet 
such players at such a time and in such a place on Sunday afternoon may be told that the au- 
diences probably ranged between four and six hundred. And audiences do count. The feast 
of entertainment offered by these five players warranted the same packed auditorium enjoyed 
by Dr. Karg-Elert. The grand ballroom, which houses the organ, is rather a large, plain, un- 
adorned room with two galleries above; thus far it is undoubtedly the best place available 
for organ recitals of the character of those presented last season. Photo presented by co- 
operation of M. P. Moller Inc. The layout of the console is given in detail on page 431. 
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Dr. Barnes’ Comments 
—BIT OF HISTORY— 


%R. GABRIEL BEDART is 
an organ enthusiast who 
is professor of Physics at 
the University of Lille, 
France. “He has just as 
much bent in the direction of delv- 
ing into old volumes and digging up 
information of an historical nature 
about organs as has Dr. Caspai 
Koch of Pittsburgh. Some of our 
readers may .have seen the corre- 
spondence published for the past 
several months in The Diapason be- 
tween Dr. Koch and myself _-rela- 
tive as to who was the inventor of 
the Harmonic Flute. The outcome 
of the battle has left me worsted, I 
am free to admit, and Dr. Koch’s 
statements are corroborated by Dr. 
Bedart’s researches. 

I might observe that I knew I was 
beaten before I started the “come- 
back” and the advice of counsel (my 
wife) was to maintain a dignified 
and discreet silence. However, this 
method of proceedure has never ap- 
pealed to me and I attempted to ex- 
tricate and extenuate myself, and 

















Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes, 
Mus. Doc. 


several much more worthy gentle- 
men such as Dr. Audsley, Wedge- 
wood and others from our historical 
inaccuracies by a column of sophis- 
try, which didn’t leave Dr. Koch or 
probably anyone else convinced. 

Nevertheless, to enable those of 
our readers who missed Dr. Koch’s 
exposition to have the real “low- 
down” on which really did invent the 
Harmonic Flute, the Voix Celeste 
and other items we are glad indeed 
to reproduce Dr. Bedart’s letter. I 
trust he will forgive me for taking 
some liberties with his construction 
of English sentences and choice of 
words. There are probably still a 
few French constructions left, but I 
am sure his English as now edited 
is a lot better than my French would 
ever be. 


Historically Speaking 
Going Back to Unquestioned Sources for a Little Light 
On a few French Legends in Organ Building 
By DR. GABRIEL BEDART 


3} AVING BEEN instructed 
by a French music paper 
to write an analysis of Dr. 
Barnes’ Contemporary 
American Organ, I was 
much interested by the contents of 
this book, so valuable both for ama- 
teurs and organists and also for 
builders. These latter love to hold 
to their routine, especially in France. 
They will find not only the docu- 
mentation concerning what I am 
tempted to call the American Testa- 
ment of Organ Building but quite 
new things about the improvements 





to be considered as well reasoned 
actualities, and which are now com- 
monplace in American practise. 

In France, organ building is en- 
tangled by a lot of legends, which 
have been held with little show of 
reason by such men as Widor, Guil- 
mant, Gigout, and their pupils re- 
peating “Magister dixit.” They 
have been bitter opponents of tubu- 
lar and electro-pneumatic transmis- 
sion. Therefore these two French 
inventions have emigrated to foreign 
lands: England, Germany, and 
America, where they have taken 








splendid root. Thirty years ago 
when the provincial builders, Ghys, 
Debiere, and Puget endeavored to 
bring about the renaissance of the 
tubular and electro-pneumatic sys- 
tem in France, the late Charles 
Mutin tried a new assault. But the 
reply came from Canada by Casa- 
vant Freres and it was severe one, 
which closed the debate. 

Among the legends entertained by 
the Parisian ‘manitous’ was the su- 
premacy of the slider windchest, 
tracker transmission, etc. It will 
also be found that Cavaille-Coll is 
credited with the invention ot 
pneumatic action for drawing stops, 
the divided slider chest, etc. These 
statements are reproduced by Mr. 
Wallace Goodrich in the Organ in 
France. Dr. Barnes gives Cavaille- 
Coll credit for the invention of the 
Flute Harmonique and the Voix 
Celeste. 

Now let us consider how these 
legends have been perpetuated. No 
doubt M. Widor is a great com- 
poser of organ music and a splendid 
player, but the opinions expressed 
in his writings about the story of the 
organ or relating to building techni- 
calities are not to be accepted with- 
out contest. 

Cavaille-Coll did not invent the 
divided slider windchest with sepa- 
rated wind for flues and for reeds. 
This construction is accurately de- 
scribed with drawings in Article 659 
of L’Art du Facteur d’Orgues by 
Dom Bedos. In Article 116 he also 
mentions that it is good practise to 
give a double length to the tubes of 
the Clarion in order to get a fuller, 
rounder tone. 

Likewise the invention of the 
Flute Harmonique cannot be credit- 
ed to Cavaille-Coll. The reason why 
a pipe when over-blown will sound 
its octave was treated by Aristotle 
in Probleme No. 3.de Usu partium. 
The ancient Greek flute players used 
the principle of the Harmonic Flute 
many centuries before Gaspar Coler 
introduced in 1439 the ‘uberblas- 
sande pfeifen’ (over-blown pipes) in 
an organ of Dresden. Such stop; 
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THEY SAID IT COULDN’T BE DONE 
It doesn’t pay to be too positive about anything nowadays. When Senator 
Emerson L. Richards specified reeds on 100” wind for the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall organ he was told it couldn’t be done. Almost everybody 
joined in the telling. Midmer-Losh Inc. secured the contract; they had 
already done work for Senator Richards. An organ factory was set up 
in Convention Hall and as workmen in the Midmer-Losh headquarters 
in Merrick, L. I., began work on the smaller parts a corps of experts 
similarly began work under Senator Richards’ direct supervision on the 
larger parts in the factory set up within Convention Hall itself. No time 
was lost in worry. Problems were solved as they cropped up. Finally 
one pipe of the 100” series was made to work properly on 100” wind. 
They still said it couldn’t be done. But here it is; done. In front is the 
100” Trumpet of the Gallery Organ; back of it is the 100” Tuba. Note 
the loading of the tubes of the Tuba with 14” metal at the nodal points, 
and of the toes of the Trumpet. The zinc stops about half-way up the 
length of the Tuba and the remainder is of heavy metal. Note the springs 
that hold the pipes down, preventing their being blown out of the holes. 
The flue trebles take the 100” pressure comfortably, without over-blowing, 
and produce a clear, musical, reed-like tone. These 100” reeds, as already 
reported in these pages, have not proved to be the extravaganza predicted 
for them, but fit into the scheme of this gigantic organ pretty much as 
any conservative designer would require. They are not noise. They mere- 
ly carry the high-pressure reed families one step—and a great step it has 
been—in advance, doing it with perfectly musical tone. 


are noticed in Freiberg Dom organ In 1773 Sorge, both a good organ- 
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and Insbucker Sfarr Kirke in 1513. 
Their importance was fully accepted, 
for in 1605 Banchieri published an 
essay on the Theory of ‘Uberblas- 
sande Floten’ built with different 
scales with various names: 
Schweizerfloete, Guerfloete, Wiemer- 
floete. 





ist and reputed physicist, succeeded 
in obtaining a more highly developed 
octave tone by a small hole pierced 
3/7 of the length above the languid, 
and by so doing formed a model for 
the modern pipe in its present form. 
For a long time the various ‘uber- 
blassande floten’ remained confined 
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to Germany and Northern Italy. By 
the end of 18th century very few 
were to be found in French or Span- 
ish organs. 

Cavaille-Coll was only 22 years 
old when in 1848 he built the famous 
organ of St. Denis Basilique with 
the obligatory collaboration of 
Barker. At the first attempt he 
made a masterpiece which for a long 
time remained a model of its kind. 
Its characteristics were copied or 
imitated by the organ builders of the 
whole world. Among the 70 regis- 
ters were eight flutes‘ of 8’, 4’, 2’, 
with double-length treble pipes such 
as were used by the older masters. 
For these flutes Cavaille found new 


‘appelations: Flute Harmonique and 


Flute Octaviente. Later he extend- 
ed the same principle to double- 
length or harmonic Trumpets and 
Clarions, ‘alla moda di’ Dom Bedos. 

The same statements are applica- 
ble to Cavaille-Coll as the inventor 
of the Voix Celeste. The ‘Schore- 
lung Stimmen’ undulating stops ob- 
tained by two pipes tuned with a 
gentle discord or wave appear to 
have been introduced by Casparini in 
the Gerlits organ (1698). They 
came into general use in Central 
Germany; the great Silbermann 
adopted them for his famous organs 
in Dresden, St. Sophie and Hof- 
kirke (1747-1754). These stops for 
a long time were constructed with 
sinall-scaled softly-voiced Diapasons 
or flutes. Georges Dreus noticed 
that the same effect might be obtain- 
ed from Gambas and Salicionals. 

Cavaille did not use this device for 
St. Denis and surely such a new and 
charming tonal color would have 
been much more impressive than the 
Flageolet and Octave Harmonique. 
When he employed the method, he 
only found a new French name, 
Voix Celeste for an old foreign prac- 
tise. But this great master organ 
builder has glory about his name 
sufficiently radiating which need not 
be diminished by this historical rec- 
tification of the legends entertained 
by his too zealous praisers, poorly 
documentated. They ought to read 
Story and Construction of Organ 
Stops, an invaluable book by Dr. 
Cristhard Mahrenholz. 


—HOTEL DIRECTORY— 
American Hotel Association, 221 
West 57, N. Y. C., has issued its cur- 
rent year book of hotel information. 
The book is invaluable for all travel- 
ing men. The book shows almost a 
10 per cent increase in the use of 
full-page advertising by leading 
hotels. 














My Diapasons 
Meditations After Thirty-five 
Years of Voicing 
By GEORGE W. THOMPSON 


3s OOKING back over my 
!f thirty-five years of associ- 
ation with the organ build- 
Aan ing industry, it is interest- 
a ing to me at least to note 
how little change has been possible 
in my favorite fundamental—the 
Diapason. 

Numerous attempts have been 
made to alter or improve the Diapa- 
son. These have proved little more 
than fads or a desperate reaching 
for something new. The established 
principles of the old masters have 
prevailed. 

More than twenty-five years ago, 
having served my apprenticeship and 
mastered my trade in England, | 
came to America to join the Hall 
Organ Company. I have been with 
this organization ever since and have 
worked on thousands of Diapasons 
for them. Mr. George A. North, 
president, and Mr. C. B. Floyd, vice- 
president, had come to the Hall Or. 
gan Company. Their idea as to 
Diapason construction and voicing 
had been gained from the principle 
established over fifty years ago. 
This was faithful adherence to the 
fundamentals of the old master 
builders. Thus my idea coincided 
with theirs. 

During the past thirty years we 
have held to this type of Diapason. 
The only variance comes when the 
purchaser, for some special purpose 
or through personal preference, 
specifies another type. We then fol- 
low his special request to the letter. 
It is gratifying to me to note that 
others, after veering off to other 
types of Diapason, have at last re- 
turned to the standard maintained 
for so many years. 

My first experience with tke voic- 
ing of Diapasons came in England 
when working with H. S. Vincent, 
who voiced the Schulze Diapason in 
the famous Tyne Dock organ. 
Coming to America my first associa- 
tion here was with George S. 
Hutchings; shortly afterward I join- 
ed the Hall Company. 

The fact that we have not ma- 
terially altered our Diapason policy 
during that time does not mean that 
we have not made changes else- 





Note: Anyone who has spent thirty- 
five years in any art or industry 
should have the privilege of express- 
ing his opinions without editorial 
supervision. That policy has been 
followed with Mr. Thompson's 


article —THE FDImToR. 
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“ 


At his voicing keyboard in the factory of the Hall Organ Company at West 


Haven, Conn. 


where. In other departments we 
have offered many innovations and 
improvements to the organ industry, 
many of which have been given 
patent protection. 

We are constantly experimenting 
in an effort to make better organs, 
but as yet we have been able to find 
no improvement over the standard 
style of Diapason. We have con- 
fined our experiments to the studio 
and factory as we do not believe it 
is in good faith to make actual in- 
stallations which are experimental. 
While I have conducted these ex- 
periments as much to convince my- 
self of the proper methods as in the 
hope of finding something new, I 
have always advocated the middle 
path. Extreme of weight, percent- 
age of composition, or cut of mouth, 
always tend to emphasize or over- 
balance certain phases or features. 

The Diapason has been rightly 
called the foundation of the organ. 
Its true function is the forming of 
ihe rich mellow body and_back- 
ground. Any attempt to make it 
perform a duty other than this de- 
stroys the original interest and pur- 
pose and lessens proportionately the 
full beauty and appeal of organ 
music. Thus for example the 
sharper tones of the so-called Eng- 
lish Diapason, which has been hav- 
ing its heyday, fails in fundamental 
purpose. 

Organists have been quick to real- 
ize this and the change back to the 
specifications of the old master 
builders has been rapid; to us it is 


a pleasing justification of our 
staunch stand. 
Having given my life to the 





Diapasons, it is only natural that I 
should take a great pride in this evi- 
dence of justification of my belief in 
Diapason construction. My greatest 
thrill is to visit a church or audi- 
torium in a distant city and listen to 
the full Swell of one of our organs. 
I lean back and close my eyes, 
dreaming. It was I who gave this 
instrument its rich, full, true voice. 
It is my creation. 


4S 

—ORGAN GIFT— 
Ralph Isham has given $50,000 to 
Harvard University for the organ of 
its new Memorial Chapel, in memory 
of his son Albert K. Isham ’15. The 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. is now 
building its second organ for Har- 
vard. 

—LITERATURE GUIDE — 
Herbert Westerby of Belfast, Ire- 
‘and, is publishing a work on the 
Organ Recitalist’s Repertoire Guide; 
one part is devoted to British and 
American composers, the other to all 
other nationalities. 

—SUCH PROGRESS !— 
The New York Times not only 
records progress for the organ 
world but thrusts progress upon us. 
We learn with pride that the organ 
in the New York residence of Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab “has eight 
manuals.” 

This sudden growth was reported 
in connection with the broadcast- 
ing of mixed programs from the 
Schwab residence, under the 
master hands of Mr. Archer Gib- 
son. The broadcasts began June 12 
and are to continue every Wednes- 
day over WEAF at 10:00 p. m. 
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Coupler Arrangement 


Not an Effort to Standardize but 
to Discover Advantages 


“Although I have answered the 
questions,” comments Mr. E. Arne 
Hovdesven, “I have no great de- 
cided preference. Standardization 
along any one of the plans, or along 
any plan for that matter, would be 
better than the dissimilar arrange- 
ments of the consoles of the present 


“There are so many objectionable 
reasons that come to mind relative 
to the standardization of the organ, 
that I believe the whole question is 
hopelessly impossible of satisfactory 
solution. It seems to me only a 
miracle will achieve a perfect agree- 
ment,” says Mr. Charles Henry 
Doersam. 

One man points to the need and 
another says effectively that the 
need is never to be met and satisfied ; 
and both are about right. There is 
a need for standardization—and 


yet there will be no standardization 
for decades to come. 

The first reason is that no com- 
mitttee can be so splendid as to com- 
pel all other organists to bow down. 
The second reason is that organ- 
playing is an art instead of a busi- 


ness and we are moved, not by what 
can be proved to us by mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and science, but 
purely by habit, plus a bit of imag- 
ination, and a lot of stubbornness. 

It seems to me that there are a 
few fundamental principles that 
might be called upon to govern the 
whole business: 

1. One place for everything and 
everything in its place; 

2. Mechanisms of like character 
grouped together ; 

3. Maximum convenience for 
the eye to find and the hand to op- 
erate with minimum motion. 

Dr. David McK. Williams of St. 
Bartholomew’s says: 

“T have no leaning towards a par- 
ticular place for anything. I find 
that most players like what they 
have been accustomed to use. But | 
do approve of standardization and 
to question No. 5 my answer would 
be ‘Yes.’ ” 

Question No. 5 is: 

“Tf 75 out of 100 famous Ameri- 
can professional organists are in 
agreement on any one feature of ar- 
rangement do you _ believe that 
should bind other professional or- 
ganists to accept that feature? 
Should it bind amateurs and semi- 
professionals ?” 

And about that question we shall 
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have some interesting things to re- 
port later. : 

Mr. Leo Sowerby is like minded 
with Dr. Williams. He says: 

“T can’t say that any of this makes 
much difference to me. It is,very 
easy to get used to any arrangemcnt 
one may find, after a practise or two. 
However, I do feel that whatever 
may be achieved in the matter of 
standardization of position for coup- 
lers, etc., would be a step in advance. 
But what particular arrangement is 
to become standard makes very 
little difference to me personally.” 

If we could find just one hun- 
dred eminent organists willing to 
take that stand and be themselves 
bound by it we could get standard- 
ization if we were willing to work 
hard enough at it. 

Mr. Eric Delamarter, after de- 
fining what we have classified rather 
arbitrarily as the Three-Division 
Grouping, says: 

“T never have seen another a-- 
rangement I liked as well for sim- 
plicity and for accuracy. This is 
only an individual slant, as I said be- 
fore. Any system based on logic 
should be mastered by a player with- 
in a couple of hours; if it hasn’t 
been, he should be kept off the 
bench.” To which we say amen. 

But Mr. Delamarter in his next 
paragraph hits at the real reason 
why too much emphasis on standard - 
ization will be detrimental. He 
says: 

“In a general way, I believe that 
standardizing would be a great boon 
to the art. But I do not believe 
that the end of the instrument’s de- 
velopment has been reached, and | 
do not favor refusing the chance 
for experiment with new _ ideas 
which might increase the flexibility 
of the ‘greatest one-man _instru- 
ment.’ ”’ 

It’s a good thing for all of us that 
they didn’t have standardization in 
the good old days before the advent 
of the Audsley-Willis pedal clavier. 

Habit has much to do with our 
preferences. It has unfortunately 
assumed a position of importance 
whereas its importance is in reality 
almost nil, for any habit can be ac- 
quired or broken by any man or 
woman of strong mentality. What 
we need to consider first is mathe- 
matical and mechanical common 
sense arrangements. We need to 
find the shortest distance between 
two points. We need to avoid chaos 
and attain an arrangement of maxi- 
mum orderliness. 

I take personal responsibility for 
making several statements and ask- 
ing all who are interested to con- 
sider them carefully from the view- 
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point of the possibility of their be- 
ing used in some way to gain a 
theoretical standard to be accepted 
by our best organists and urged by 
them for all others to adopt wher- 
ever an organ is being built without 
the presence of some one eminent 
organist who is himself to be the or- 
ganist in the case. Perhaps this 
sounds hypocritical to recommend 
to others a standard we ourselves are 
free to reject. But I believe every 
eminent organist has an absolute 
right to dictate how the console shall 
be laid out, and I also believe that 
progress in console convenience is 
yet to be made; hence our standards 
will defeat themselves if they and 
not we are masters of the situation. 

I propose, then, these general 
principles for consideration, as a 
possible basis of standards in every 
case where an eminent organist is 
not personally in control: 

1. The console shall be recog- 
nized as containing four classes or 
groups of mechanism: stops, coup- 
lers, pistons (fixed or adjustable), 
and extras. 

2. These classes of mechanism 
shall be grouped accordingly, ‘segre- 
gated, and assigned their own special 
section of the console. 

3. No two classes of mechanism 
shall be intermixed. 

This means merely that we first 
determine if it’s sugar or salt we are 
dealing with, and if it’s sugar we put 
it in the sugar-barrel, and if it’s salt 
we put it in the salt-bin. 

It means for all normal organs 
that the stops shall all be kept to- 
gether, the couplers all together 
(none of them mixed in with the 
stops), the one-item pistons all to- 
gether (between or over or under 
the manuals), and the Onoroffs, 
Triplicates, and all similar acces- 
sories located in the key-cheeks— 
the latter to be widened if necessary, 
which it rarely will be. 

It also means that while we may 
ask Mr. Allen to agree to this ar- 
rangement and urge it for adoption 
in the other fellow’s organ, Mr. Al- 
len is certainly not asked nor even 
expected to adopt it for his own or- 
gan. It’s ridiculous to ask an emi- 
nent organist to give up what he 
wants just to take what some other 
man wants him to have. 

But just so long as we permit mix- 
tures of locations, permit any 
couplers whatever to be put some- 
where else than with the rest of the 
couplers, we are inviting a degree 
of difference of opinion that will be 
utterly impossible of standardiza- 
tion. 

It seems to me that nothing can 
be quite as desirable as simplicity. 
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The principles I ask all to consider 
have that advantage. We have such 
eminent men as Mr. Eric Delamar- 
ter, Mr. Leo Sowerby, and Dr. 
David McK. Williams already in 
agreement with some such general- 
ization. 

It would be fairly easy to exactly 
define what each group is to contain. 
Presumably the following would be 
fairly accurate: 

Stops: any and every mechanism 
producing or directly affecting tone. 
This would include Tremulants, 
Percussion, and variants of Percus- 
sion tone such as Chime dampers, 
Chimes loud, etc. 

CoUuPLERS: mechanisms  connect- 
ing tones in groups to any key- 
board. 

Pistons: single-unit thumb-pis- 
tons performing any registrational 
aid; the Combons to be given cen- 
tral location under the respective 
manuals, and all others (such as can- 
cels, double-acting but single-head 
reversibles, etc.) given locations at 
the ends. 

Extras: rocking-tablets, t w o- 
headed reversibles, triplicates, spe- 
cialties (such as Preparations) per- 
forming some registrational aid of 
an unusual or complicated nature. 

We must remember that the con- 
sole as we know it is a fairly mod- 
ern invention, certainly not older 
than a few decades. It is acknowl- 
edged by all eminent organists that 
they can get accustomed to anything 
if they have a little time to get ac- 
quainted. It would seem then that 
the only possible basis of anything 
like general agreement must be one 
of extremely simple and generaliz- 
ing order, and that any of the 
niceties of split-hairs can but destroy 
all hope of agreement if we enter- 
tain them at all in this discussion. 

Anyway, let us consider these 
generalizations and see what hap- 
pens. 

FURTHER RESULTS 
Interested readers will find other 
actual preferences listed by name on 
page 347 of T.A.O. for June. The 
following list of eminent organists 
is taken from returns to date, and 
those who have not made their 
names known throughout the nation 
are listed in our percentages but we 
do not take the space that would be 
necessary to list them individually. 
Their preferences have counted in 
the returns, each report on a par 
with every other report regardless 
of fame or lack of it. Following 
shows those who have indicated the 
preferences listed; it does not in- 
clude some fifty additional reports 
which arrived after the middle of 
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May. The clock is rather auto- 
cratic and this console discussion can 
be accurately done only if we can 
choose our own good time for doing 
it. If it were to be hurriedly done 
it would be badly done and un- 
reliable. 

A man’s name is listed in the fol- 
lowing groups only when he has ex- 
pressed definite preference; if he has 
named alternatives, we have listed 
his name with neither of them, for 
obvious reasons. 

Active-Grouping 
Biggs, Richard Keys 


- Cronham, Charles Raymond 


Day, Dr. George Henry 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo 
McAmis, Hugh 
Riemenschneider, Albert 
Scholin, C. Albert 
Seder, Edwin Stanley 
Seibert, Henry F. 
Swinnen, Firmin. 
White, Ernest 
Whitmer, T. Carl 
Three-Division Grouping 
Bidwell, Marshall 
Delamarter, Eric 
Dickinson, Dr. Clarence 
Pitch-Grouping 
None nationally known; 7% of 
others received to date. 
Passive-Grouping 
None natianally known; 20% of 
others received to date. 
Sub-Grouping by Divisions 
3iggs, Richard Keys 
Cronham, Charles Raymond 
Day, Dr. George Henry 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo 
McAmis, Hugh 
Riemenschneider, Albert 
Scholin, C. Albert 
Seder, Edwin Stanley 
Seibert, Henry F. 
Swinnen, Firmin 
White, [:rnest 
Whitmer, T. Carl 
Sub-Grouping by Pitch 
None of the present 16 famous or- 
ganists listed this month favors this 
plan. 
One-Section Couplers: 
With the Couplers 
Cronham, Charles Raymond 
Day, Dr. George Henry 
Jennings, Arthur B. 
McAmis, Hugh 
Riemenschneider, Albert 
Seder, Edwin Stanley 
Seibert, Henry F. 
Whitmer, T. Carl 
One-Section Couplers: 
With the Stops 
Biggs, Richard Keys 
Maitland, Dr. Rollo 
Swinnen, Firmin. 
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BAUMGARTNER PLAN 
Mr. H. Leroy Baumgartner of Yale 
University advocates keeping the 
couplers all together in one body, 
just as we would keep the stops to- 
gether, and placing first in each 
group under the Active-Grouping 
plan the One-Section couplers. 

This would seem to be a logical 
compromise between those who want 
the one-section couplers mixed up 
with the stops and those who insist 
that all stops should be kept to- 
gether, all couplers together, etc. 


SOME PERCENTAGES 

In May we gave a few percentages. 
This time we give the percentage 
favoring the various plans specified. 

73% Active-grouping. 

20% -Passive-grouping. 

7% Pitch-grouping. 

76% Sub-grouping by divisions. 

21% Sub-grouping by pitch. 

3% No preference. 

39% One-section couplers 
the other couplers. 

39% One-section couplers 
the stops (Allen Plan). 

22% No preference. 


DEFINITIONS 

In order to discuss the coupler situ- 
ation it is desirable to adopt a fixed 
terminology, and if there be none 
ready to adopt, then to invent one 
and stick to it. Without such ex- 
act terminology we must waste 
words and space indiscriminately or 
be hopelessly entangled in misunder- 
standings. We therefore propose 
the following terms and shall make 
all reports conform. to them until 
some valued contributor can supply 
a better terminology: 

PitcH-GrouPING: Grouping the 
couplers in three divisions, all 16’s 
together, all 8’s together, and all 4’s 
together. 


ACTIVE-GROUPING: 


with 


with 


Locating by 
clavier grouping all the couplers that 


bring registrational action while 
playing on the clavier named. Thus 
under the Great group we would 
have all couplers that could be made 
to change the registration while the 
hands continue to play on the Great 
manual. 

PassivE-GrouPING: Placing  to- 
gether by clavier divisions all the 
couplers that are passive on the 
clavier designated by the grouping. 
Thus, under the Swell group we 
would have all couplers of the Swell 
Organ to other claviers, manual and 
pedal. 

THREE-DIVISION GROUPING: This 
plan divides the couplers first into 
two groups, pedal and manual, and 
then divides the latter again into 
two groups, unison and octave, 
which gives three groups of coup- 
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lers for every organ, whether 2m of 
twenty stops or 4m of two hundred. 
These three groups are, left to right: 
to-Pedal, 8’ manual to manual, 4’ 
and 16’ manual to manual. 


ONE-SEcTION Couper: A coupler 
acting exclusively within one sec- 
tion, such as the Swell-to-Swell 16’ 
or the Pedal Divider, or Choir Uni- 
son-Off. 


Two-SEcTION COUPLER: A coup- 
ler acting between two sections of 
the organ, such as the 8’ Great to 
Pedal, or the 16’ Choir to Swell, or 
the 4’ Swell to Great, etc. 


While we are on the subject of 
terminology it might be well to point 
out that if any of us prefer to re- 
tain the terms inter-manual and 
intra-manual we are faced with the 
necessity of finding terms to apply 
to the 4’ P-P and the manual-to- 
pedal couplers. Perhaps  intra- 
pedal and manual-to-pedal will an- 
swer. This would force us to use 
four rather tongue-twisting words. 
The business-like names, one-sec- 
tion and two-section, for the present 
adequately cover all points of dis- 
cussion. 


ESS. 
Wanted: A Small Organ 


“To me,” writes Mr. Kenneth Wray 
Conners of Philadelphia, “the organ 
is a source of great pleasure as an 
avocation. . . . Thus being an or- 
gan low-brow I am primarily inter- 


ested in Dr. Barnes’ excellent de-. 


partment describing innovations and 
improvements in construction, etc. 
I would like to see more controversy 
and information on the question of 
the low-priced organs, because the 
majority of our younger organists 
undoubtedly have visions of owning 
their own organ in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

“Which type will be more prac- 
tical from the standpoint of variety 
and tonal ensemble, the little Unit 
or the small Straight? Why do not 
more of our builders offer a small, 
musical organ such as Estey has 
placed on the market? Why not 
omit the expensive case, and house 
the organ in a large closet or spare 
room ? 

“In my humble opinion the ma- 
jority of our builders are too back- 
ward in the development of such an 
organ. If they had the merchandis- 
ing sense of the American automo- 
bile manufacturer thousands, yes, 
thousands of American organists 
would be purchasing little organs of 
three or four hundred pipes and pay- 
ing the eighteen hundred or two 
thousand dollars on the installment 
plan. For an organ is still an or- 
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gan after ten or twenty years of use, 
whereas an automobile !” 

Well, what about it? Everybody 
buys organs but the fellow who can 
play one. Is that logical? Suppose 
pianists could not afford: to own 
pianos ? 

The first essential is Mr. Conners’ 
adjective—musical. Small organs 
have not been musical and cannot 
be if they are either Straight or 
Unit; if a Straight is musical, it is 
no longer small; and if a small or- 
gan is unified, it is no longer musical. 
The augmented organ is the answer. 

No organist will ever take the 
word of any other organist on any 
such subject as the unit-straight con- 
troversy. Hence it is our policy to 
present stoplists that are out of the 
beaten track, that seem to show 
progress in one direction or the 
other—backward, or forward. 

The final answer of course is the 
cost. Any builder who will declare 
his costs or relative costs will give 
us something to think about—and 
fight about. Builders are invited to 
contribute the stoplists of more of 
their small or smallest installations. 
We want to get down to the point 
where the organist himself can be- 
gin to be a purchaser.—T.S.B. 


AS 


HERE’S ONE FOR YOU 
SOMETHING ABOUT A SMALL ORGAN 
BY MIDMER-LOSH INC. 

“The proposition of a studio organ 
becomes complicated, expensive, and 
cumbersome, when you introduce 
couplers into a Unit Organ or units 
into a Straight Organ,” comments 
Mr. C. Seibert Losh, of the Midmer- 
Losh organization. Mr. Losh con- 

tinues: 

“We have been building an organ 
along the attached specifications and 
delivering it locally for though it 
could be sold now for somewhat less. 
This would make a comfortably ade- 
quate organ for organists’ practise, 
we think, and it really makes a ser- 
viceable church organ. In fact, at 
present costs and prices this ma- 
terial could be developed into a 3m 
organ for studio purposes, assuming 
reasonable conditions of installation 
and delivery. 

“The main thing about a studio 
organ would be to reduce the tonal 
volume to moderate requirements 
and the operating expense to the 
minimum; and to do this effectively, 
the best method would be to reduce 
pressures and apply European voic- 
ing methods to moderate-scale pipes, 
so that the organ could be operated 
with % h.p. or less, with the motor 
contained in the cabinet of the or- 
gan. 
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“This organ could be developed 
somewhat with a dual-valve Bour- 
don for loud and soft effects, which 
is probably one of the first improve- 
ments the organist would desire; it 
would cost very little. 

“The application of a Dulciana 
unit which we originated ten years 
ago in Atlantic City would be espe- 
cially advantageous in this small or- 
gan and would not extend the cost 
of the organ beyond your theoretical 
appropriation, namely four thousand 
dollars. 

“It would be possible to omit the 
Diapason entirely and have some- 
thing more useful there, perhaps; 
but I would consider it best to use a 
small, true Diapason of the brilliant 
European type.” 

The instrument Mr. Losh sug- 
gests has 329 pipes, allowing for two 
registers of 73 pipes each and three 
of 61. The way these pipes are dis- 
tributed in the accompanying stop- 
list is entirely the transcriber’s sug- 
gestion, and it is done merely to 
bring the presentation into standard 
T.A.O. form for better comparison 
with other instruments in the series 
under discussion. 


A STUDIO ORGAN 
Midmer-Losh Inc. 

Vo: Reo St Bt Poses 

PEDAL : 

16 Gedeckt 

8 Gedeckt 

GREAT 

I°X PRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 61 
GEDECKT 85w16’ 
DULCIANA 61 

4 Gedeckt 

SWELL 

8 Gedeckt 
SALICIONAL 61 
VOIX CELESTE 61 

4 Gedeckt 

2 Gedeckt 

8 (Synthetic Oboe) 
Tremulant 

8 Couplers 

12 Combons 

Crescendos: G-S. Reg. 


4S 
—PITTSBURGH— 

Among the organists playing a pair 
of recitals in Carnegie Institute, the 
post vacated when Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth became organist of the College 
of the City of New York, were the 
following, in addition to the list al- 
ready published in these pages: Wal- 
ter Wild, Wm. E. Zeuch, Daniel R. 
Philippi, Albin D. McDermott, 
Gordon Balch Nevin, Julian R. 
Williams, Arthur W. Poister, Frank 
W. Asper, Arthur B. Jennings, and 
Fred W. Lotz. This closes the sea- 
son at the Institute. 





Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


MUSIC WE ONCE ADMIRED 
HERE has been some dis- 
cussion recently in regard 
to the value of organ music 
NS by Guilmant, Rheinberger, 
and others of the 19th cen- 
tury. To some, the comparative 
neglect of this music is to be de- 
plored; to others, it is a small loss. 

Piano repertoire has undergone a 
similar revision. At the close of the 
last century we heard such pianists 
as Slivinski, Carreno, Busoni, and 
Paderewski in programs which con- 
tained music never played today. 
Composers like Prof. Roff, Rubin- 
stein, and Gode are almost com- 
pletely forgotten, their places havirsz 
been taken by Debussy, Ravel, 
Scriabin, De Falla, and their con- 
temporaries. Few pianists have 
found anything but happiness in this 
evolution. 

The organ music of which we 
speak is of the same caliber. Guil- 
mant performed a notable achieve- 
ment when he eliminated Batiste and 
Lefebure-Wely. There was a real 
need for somebody to cause the 
obliteration of such atrocities as the 
Andante in G. His music has a cer- 
tain dignity; it is suitable to the ca- 
pacity and limitations of the instru- 
ment, but a large percentage of it 
was of the manufactured sort, total- 
ly lacking in distinction. My old or- 
gan teacher used to maintain that 
the clock had stopped after Guilmant 
had written his First Sonata. 

Rheinberger was a pedant. His 
compositions are a demonstration of 
the ability of the organ to produce 
a perfect and an endless legato. The 
sonatas are evidence of great indus- 
try and a knowledge of the rules >f 
harmony, free counterpoint, and 
formal construction. I recall how 
assiduously I set about to learn the 
Pastorale Sonata when I_ was 
twenty. The more I practised the 
thing the less I liked it. Since or- 
ganists were playing it regularly at 
recitals, my dislike seemed to me to 
be a lack of discernment, most dis- 
tressing at the time. Now I con- 
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gratulate myself on that bit of dis- 
crimination. 

Today there are times when an or- 
ganist may indeed make use of the 
melodious and harmless melodies of 
this period. All was not equally 
stupid even in the gay nineties. Our 
literature is not yet rich enough in 
worth-while music to insist upon an 
ideal at the expense of a decent 
repertoire. 

To maintain that such music is on 
a plane with the best of Widor, 
Vierne, Franck, and Karg-Elert is 
simply evidence of a musical judg- 
ment which has gone to seed. On 
the other hand, these worthies are 
far from equal at all times. Harvey 
Grace has pointed out that Widcor 
frequently fails to live up to his curi- 
ous motto “I soar,’”’ which is placed 
upon the front cover of his works. 
To me the performance of a com- 
plete Widor opus is a sad blunder. 


With the possible exception of the 
Sixth, none maintains a level which 
permits the use of the work in its 
entirety or even of all of the move- 
ments at various occasions. .This is 
true of the others I have mentioned. 
For that matter, what composer was 
always in the heights? Even Bach 
himself wrote music which should 
remain eternally silent, a mute testi- 
mony of his humanity. 

Times have changed, my friends. 
If you still enjoy Guilmant, use it. 
But in all things endeavor to be tem- 
perate. For certain occasions the 
saccharine ditties combined with the 
rather inane harmonic background, 
which constituted the stock-in-trade 
of Guilmant and Rheinberger, may 
please a church congregation much. 
That is your business. But I can see 
no purpose in a loud insistance that 
modern organ music is decadent and 
that only a return to the good old 
days will revive a rather marked in- 
difference to organ music and-organ 
recitals. Let us be honest with our- 
selves and see what is really wrong. 

Is it the music we play? Is it the 
way we play it? Is it true that mu- 
sical taste in our audiences has gone 


to the dogs? 
Who knows? 


The Church is a Spirit 


And we as Organists and Choirmasters must be Moved by the 
Spirit of Service to our Fellow Men 
By LEON C. W. KETTRING 


HIE PURPOSE of the 

“9 training of all musical or- 

ganizations is for finer pro- 

> ficiency in the rendition of 

music. Since we as musi- 

cians of the church are vitally inter- 

ested in the affairs of the church our 

thoughts must also point in that di- 

rection and see for ourselves what 

is being done and what more can be 

done in that direction. The situ- 

ation is most emphatically our af- 

fair and we must consider it and see 

for ourselves what can be done to 
better it from our standpoint. 


The object of serious and am- 
bitious organ playing is the inter- 
pretation of fine organ music. This 
is too often hampered by a poorly 
designed, poorly voiced, or inade- 
quate organ. 

The objective of the singing is the 
preaching of God’s Word directly 
through the medium of song and an- 
them. With the organist this com- 
bined office is known as the ministry 
of music. 

People go to church to get some- 
thing they can get nowhere else. 
They want solace from the troubles, 
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cares and rush of the day. In the 
heart of every man and woman there 
is a yearning for the finest and for 
mental rest. In the church they 
should find them. They should be 
present for them in the service—the 
anthem, the organ music, the sur- 
roundings, the atmosphere of the 
place. 

We have come to look upon the 
church as God’s Embassy on earth. 
In many churches that ideal we seek 
has somewhat deteriorated. Fine 
churches, beautifully furnished, 
sometimes a fine organ, not always 
an ambitious organist and choir- 
master except in proclaiming his 
own praises. There we sometimes 
find a pastor who is not such, but 
rather a glorified lecturer, sometimes 
self-satisfied, sometimes indifferent 
and made so, many times, by the cal- 
lous, indifferent attitude of his par- 
- ishioners. His sermon may be found 
many times to be dry, inane lectures 
with the Bible used only as an in- 
direct reference that had to be put 
up with because of an old custom. 
In spite of the promises made at his 
ordination he will be found very 
careful not to talk on any of the ma- 
jor subjects or faults of the times, 
and their correction, especially if he 
were to remind some of his listeners 
of their inhuman treatment of others 
through their insensate greed for 
more gold, their criminal tendencies, 
or their gross contempt for the laws 
of the state and nation. Yet the pas- 
tor is the Shepherd of the Flock! 
THe choir may be good, bad or in- 
different, depending upon their in- 
terest and the attitude of the choir- 
master. If the congregation really 
sings a hymn it is remarked about 
for weeks, for it is remarkable. 

I wonder if a great deal of our 
difficulty with the church today is 
due to too much tradition and not 
enough religion? I may _ shock 
someone by saying that excepting 
for a few city churches I have been 
in, the majority of the really Chris- 
tian churches are in the smaller 
towns and villages. That goes for 
both pastor and congregation, in 
preaching and practising. They are 
not of the sickish sentimental type 
either, and they still sing gospel 
songs, not all of which are mawkish 
or sentimental. These opinions 
come from an Episcopalian (once 
termed a “heathen” by a Lutheran). 
I can feel at home in any church and 
I have profound respect for the 
church —every church — until _ its 
people show by their attitude that 
their professed belief in Christ’s 
teachings are but an empty shell. 

I feel that you wonder why I have 
brought in the attitude of some 
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churches. In the first place this at- 
titude is emptying many churches 
and we have wanted to know why. 
The church has a mission here on 
earth. Since we are organists and 
choirmasters, and are therefore part 
of the ministry, we must interest 
ourselves in the situation. 
Indifference is the greatest fault 
of the American people, and it has 
permeated everything about us. It 
is like grit thrown into the gears in 
that it has caused friction and has 
slowed us up in every thing we have 
done. It has gone so far that we 
have found ourselves in an econoinic 
situation, the like of which history 
has never seen before. The best rea- 
son that we can see is that we have 
been in such a big hurry and so in- 
different to the future that it 
naturally happened. For an Amerti- 
can to speak about looking out for 
the broader future, however, is to 
invite the idea that he is somewhat 
crazy. But then we find that the 
American is not the only one who is 
indifferent. It is quite international. 
It seems to be the devil’s best 
weapon. It is a form of laziness. 
Before the coming of Christ the 
prevailing idea of God was that He 
was unforgiving—that “sins” com- 
mitted would never be _ forgiven. 
Then with the coming of Christ and 
His teachings the whole idea of God 
was changed from that of an austere 
and unforgiving God to a loving, ex- 
acting yet forgiving, Father. One 
of the most beautiful things in the 
Bible to me is Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount. When Christ came He 
was born in a lowly manger. He 
lived with common people. His 
work was largely done among them, 
and in that day when there was so 
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Note: The Author is “an observer 
by nature, a lover of the church and 
music, a disciple of all things beauti- 
ful, genuine and worth while. I am 
not an organist, for I would not hold 
such a position regularly. I can be 
more useful otherwise. If someone 
has a choir to organize and train, I 
go there. Since it is my desire to 
see every position held regularly by 
a full-time organist-choirmaster, I 
recommend that step at every op- 
portunity, and, my work being done, 
I leave, ready for the next call. I 
have respect for all churches and 
every Sunday finds me in some 
church, trying to find new ideals, 
and observing.” Mr. Kettring is the 
Ohio district representative of the 
Hall Organ Co. and a brother of Mr. 
Donald D. Kettring, M.S.M., organ- 
ist of the Market Square Presbyteri- 
an, Harrisburg. 
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much misery and ignorance, His 
presence among the people was a 
godsend. He chose common people 
to spread the word as His apostles 
and disciples. At the cross His 
mourners were common people. His 
church was spread throughout all 
the world, in spite of hardships and 
sufferings by men and women who 
were rich in faith, but not in world- 
ly goods. He said, “The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” He scored pride. 
He told us that to understand Him 
we must come to Him as little chil- 
dren. 

To reach our fellow man and in- 
terest him in the mission of the 
church, we must still be as common 
people. There is no more eloquent 
way in which we can show our 
ignorance or unfitness than by look- 
ing down on our fellow men. 

Our church started not in fine 
cathedrals but in lowly huts and 
caves. They were filled with faith, 
the great light of the world, sent 
from God to man. Down through 
the ages it has come. Civilization 
cannot progress one step without its 
aid. The pastors have inherited a 
precious mission. It was handed to 
them by men and women who gave 
their lives that the church might go 
on. The most of our pastors realize 
it and are carrying on a splendid 
work. Christ opposed creed jeal- 
ously, hatred and ignorance. These 
are the cause of wars and all other 
scavengers of mankind. The Church 
has fought them. The church fights 
them still, but to make it effective 
the fight must be vigorous and un- 
relenting. We. have faith in God. 
But if the church slows down in its 
onward march, civilization faces 
oblivion and the people, having no 
hope, see only darkness. 

We are vitally interested in the 
situation as it is confronting our 
churches. We have seen congrega- 
tions merge because of dwindling 
numbers. We have seen them pass 
out of existence. Yet the popula- 
tion mounts every year. Have you 
ever inquired as to the total number 
of members your churches have in 
your city, then the total number your 
churches will hold and compare them 
with the population of your city? 
Or even the average attendance? I 
did once. The results were startling. 
Why do not the people come back? 

Here we find the minister of music 
entering. How much better it is 
when our churches can afford a 
trained organist and choirmaster. 
The new degree of Master of Sacred 
Music with its valuable training 
makes the organist a valued assistant 
to the pastor. Between the two 
must be the closest cooperation. 
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Here too must be the choir, well 
selected and trained. The music of 
organist and choir must be of the 
finest and noblest type, that through 
their power men, women, and chil- 
dren may gain inspiration and 
greater faith. 


Then too we want a singing con- 
gregation. We want a congregation 
that when they sing fine old hymn 
like “How firm a foundation” the or- 
ganist will have to use everything 
he has on the organ and wish for 
more. They say fine choirs and 
singing congregations are not known 
together. They are possible. They 
don’t get that way alone. They are 
given the incentive to sing by real, 
honest-to-goodness preached and 
practised Christianity, and whole- 
hearted cooperation between pastor, 
organist, choir, and congregation. 


We can see that the church must 
encourage vocal music. The church 
that has reduced its choir to a mere 
quartet or soloist has started on the 
decline. 


I have known excellent singers to 
leave their churches and go else- 
where because in their church there 
was the modern abomination known 
as the solo quartet. It denied the 
rest of the willing and able singers 
in the church to sing as they desired. 
If you don’t have the money to keep 
a paid choir, make it a volunteer 
choir, but don’t under any circum- 
stances discourage your music 
lovers. Quartets may be called more 
dependable, but I have never heard 
any anthem presented by a quartet 
that had any life to it. It is equal 
to using a lone Dulciana to play an 
offertory every Sunday in a large 
church. Save money? How does 
your congregation feel about it? 
Who fills the pews in the auditorium 
and makes it possible for the church 
to carry on its work? The people! 
They come not to hear the minister 
alone. Have pride in having a fine 
choir. Openly speak about it. Give 
them an opportunity frequently to 
let themselves be heard in a service 
of their own—a service of music. 
Give your services a variety that will 
make people want to attend every 
one. 


Encourage the children. Start 
them in a junior choir, keep them 
interested, with the senior choir for 
their goal, and make of that senior 
choir something for the members to 
be proud of. Young people who are 


properly interested never lose inter-. 


est and since the church must grow, 
they are the ones who must support 
the church of tomorrow. The 
church with the excellent choir is al- 
ways well and favorably known. 
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The service should flow smoothly 
in one channel from beginning to 
end. Don’t make it like a group of 
vaudeville acts. In the ritualistic 
churches the service will be found to 
be well prescribed, especially in the 
Lutheran. If the Gospel calls.for a 
certain topic by the pastor, the an- 
them should conform to that topic. 
If you cannot, because of some spe- 
cial event, come as close to it as you 
can. In the communion service, 
study it and your musical resources 
and see if you cannot make it even 
more beautiful from a musical point 
of view. Here is where the non- 
ritualistic churches fall down. I 
knew one Methodist choir to throw 
up their hands in horror at such a 
suggestion as singing parts of the 
communion service as it is supposed 
to be. They termed it as being 
Catholic. It is Catholic for it is uni- 
versal. But they meant it in bigotted 
ignorance. There is your reason 
why there is so little real coopera- 
tion between denominations today. 
Because I am a member of a certain 
church, a member of another church 
has the idea taught him that I will 
never get near enough the Pearly 
Gates to hear St. Peter challenge, 
“Halt, who goes there?” 

Now, what about the organist? 
The organ is the only satisfactory 
instrument for use in the church. 
To be of value, its prime requisite 
must be fine tone. But certain re- 
qusites are expected of the organ- 
ist. Every organist has the right to 
become great as a musician. Some 
are great, but due to various reasons 
have not been given recognition. 
Some are lazy and do not try to 
progress. The future for the man 
or woman who is willing to work in 
church music is bright with possi- 
bilities. At every opportunity pos- 
sible let the organists present their 
ideas in music. Keep the standards 
of music high. 

If the pastor can preach his ideals 
in his own sermon, give the organist 
the chance to present his in music. 
One thing the church can do to en- 
courage the organist is to place the 
organist’s name with that of the 
pastor in equal prominence on 
church calendars. Both must be 
educated to carry on their work. 
Raise this really fine position of the 
minister of music out of obscurity. 
Place it on a higher level than it has 
ever before been given. The goal 
that every church can seek in better- 
ing its staff, is to have for an assis- 
tant pastor a full-time organist and 
choirmaster, one fit to be a Master 
of Sacred Music. With a man or 
woman well trained in not only 
music but in religious education as 
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well, the possibilities are great. But 
to carry on the work we must en- 
courage the student; and to gain re- 
spect there must be no selfishness, 
no desire to be the cynosure of all 
eyes. If we look down on others, 
respect will be lost, for the public is 
a keen observer. Don’t belittle other 
churches or organists. Remember 
the precept of the Golden Rule and 
cultivate respect. 

Now we come to the term, good 
music. Just what constitutes good 
music? JI believe that is up to the 
individual. For me I want a fine 
and noble tune set to words that are 
of a dignified yet understandable 
type and well suited for the occa- 
sion or meaning. Just pretty tunes 
are like some people—superficial 
beauty and no brains. 

In going to one church once to 
work with the choir, I was “for- 
bidden” by the pastor to use anthems 
published by a certain company, for 
he didn’t think they were very good. 
That minister was a fine, sensible 
man and after a little talk he finally 
consented to some anthems from 
that company, written by wellknown 
composers. 

Unless the adviser is a fine au- 
thority, be your own judge in buy- 
ing music. After listening to some 
organ recitals I wonder just how 
much work they actually did in 
selecting their numbers. Every or- 
ganist has a reputation to make; 
only hard work and brain work will 
add permanently to that reputation. 
You can’t bluff in music. 

A good organist must have incen- 
tive and inspiration. The prime re- 
quisite is a good organ, no matter 
how small. Without a suitable in- 
strument on which to perform, all 
efforts put forth are futile. Unless 
of considerable size, the average 
small organ is likely to be hauled out 
of stock-rooms, hurriedly erected, 
and voiced in an indifferent manner, 
or made from stock specifications in 
just as indifferent a manner. On 
them the organist is supposed to give 
a splendid performance and retain 
the usual cheery manner and sunny 
smile. Impossible! Another good 
reason why people leave some 
churches. I can tell you of a num- 
ber of organs of that type and they 
are the most’ atrocious “kists o” 
whistles” you ever listened to. On 
the other hand I know of many fine 
small organs, too. The smallest and 
largest organs alike should be care- 
fully designed, built, voiced and 
finished for the place they are to oc- 
cupy. 

The choir deserves and requires a 
great deal of work on the part of the 
choirmaster. It is the mirror of his 
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training and personality. It requires 
good voices, well selected, well train- 
ed, and loyal cooperation on the part 
of every member. There is one type 
of choir that is beginning to attract 
wide attention. That is a children’s 
choir. I know of one choirmaster 
who some years ago started placing 
a number of children in training and 
each year added that many more. 
He now has his regular adult choir, 
an intermediate choir, junior choir, 
and training section. The first re- 
quirement of a director for a junior 
choir is, of course, knowledge and 
ability, and the next is to have a love 
for children. 

I have seen people who had choirs 
that have shown jealousy and 
animosity toward others in the same 
work. This is due to ignorance. 
One chap once bought an anthem for 
his choir that another also had in his 
library. In spite of the fact that the 
anthem was advertised for anyone to 
buy, the first man was accused of 
stealing the other fellow’s ideas and 
the accused didn’t even known the 
other fellow had it. 

Most ill feeling shown is among 
people who recognize denomina- 
tional lines in a narrow-minded 
manner. Where any art is worthy 
of effort on the part of those who 
love it best, there must be whole- 
hearted cooperation on the part of 
all its disciples to make it known and 
appreciated by all. Selfishness and 
jealousy cannot be known. Neither 
can bigotry. 

Music is a medium by which all 
men everywhere can hear, under- 
stand, and appreciate, provided they 
have a responsive ear to music—and 
nearly everyone has. In Scripture 
we find music goes even further, for 
it is mentioned as being in heaven 
and with it the angels praise God. 
With it we, regardless of color, 
creed or denomination, may praise 


God also. 


There is one idea that I would like - 


to see fostered, to project a move- 
ment for better choral music through 
hearings of choral (and also organ) 
music as well. The various societies 
would hold at stated times a meeting 
of those interested and have a choir 
sing selected anthems. It would re- 
quire a different choir at each hear- 
ing. In this way, with a careful 
selection, the ideal of using only the 
finest would be instilled. It would 
most certainly aid the choirs taking 
part, for they would be given a spirit 
of morale that is the type ever 
sought for. 

Christianity is not an opiate, as 
one anti-Christian nation puts it. It 
is the force that keeps man from be- 
ing an an‘mal. Man’s desire is to do 
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as he pleases regardless of the effect 
on others. It was evident for cen- 
turies until Christianity brought in 
the many benefits in the way of edu- 
cation. We have gone back to those 
days in numerous ways. Disregard 
of laws, the rights and welfare of 
others, and general bigotted ignor- 
ance. The church can stop it again, 
but it requires the most energetic 
and vigorous action. Shall we let 
the opportunity pass, or go on, self- 
satisfied, and pass into oblivion? 

The church today, in all its de- 
partments, must be alive to the needs 
of the present, consider deeply the 
things of the future, and lay out its 
program to keep up to the minute or 
it falls into the rut that means only 
disaster. 

We have a wonderful asset in the 
church. In the ministry of music 
many are trying to light the way. A 
faithful few will keep on in spite of 
discouragement. The labors of the 
various heads of music in our uni- 
versities and other institutions of 
learning, such as Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson of Union Theological, and 
many others, have aided greatly in 
pointing the right way and they de- 
serve great thanks and praise. 

The ministry of the Gospel has a 
faithful, valuable and willing servant 
in the ministry of music. Each has 
the same objective. The church 
needs our assistance as it never 
needed it before. 

With the finest of music the or- 
ganist can find and interpret, the 
kind of an organ that should be an 
inspiration to him and others, a choir 
that is faultless in presenting its 
sermon in song, a pastor who is 
keenly alive to his highly honorable 
and responsible position, a congrega- 
tion that is appreciative, responsive 
and devoutly sincere, we expect the 
fulfillment of our ideals. With these 
conditions we will find the church 
advancing, the empty pews filling up. 
For the service of the church we be- 
lieve in the finest of everything. 


=) 


—CASSIDY-ATKINSON— 
Miss Viola Adele Cassidy and 
Harry L. Atkinson were married 
June 4 in Dallas, Texas. The bride 
is the daughter of Mrs. J. H. Cas- 
sidy, one of the most. famous or- 
ganists of the State, and is herself 
an organist. The couple will make 
their home in Oklahoma City. 

N. LINDSAY NORDEN— 
Mr. Norden in the church house 0° 
the First Presbyterian, Germantown, 
conducted a series of four orchestral 
concerts, with an orchestra composed 
of members of the Philadelphia 
Symphony. 


Service 


Selections 


PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be used in consecutive issues— 
for sake of variety. 

Obious abbreviations: alto, bass, 
chorus, duet, harp, juntor choir, men’s 
voices, offertoire (off.), organ, piano, 
quartet, response, soprano, tenor, wnac- 
companied, violin, women’s voices; 3-p, 
4-b, 5-b, 3-part writing, etc.; hyphenating 
denotes duet. 

*Denotes churches whose ministers not 
only preach the Golden Rule but practise 
it in giving their organists the courtesy 
of credit by printing the organist’s name 
along with their own on the calendar. 

*Also used to mark the beginning of 
any service given herewith complete. 

The Editors assume no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 

ROBERT BERENTSEN 
CENTRAL PRESB., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
O Bread of Life, Christiansen 
q. I Gave my Life, Galbraith 
q. I hear Thy Voice, Lang 
Pilgrims Song, Tchaikowsky 
q. Souls of Righteous, Noble 
Great is Jehovah, Schubert 
q. Lead Kindly Light, Buck 
God’s Peace, Grieg 

CHARLES J. CUSTER 
*LUTHERAN, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Pastoral Anniversary 
*Yon, Son. Romantica selection 
Festival Te Deum, Buck 
s. Hear ye Israel, Mendelssohn 
t. Voice in the Wilderness, Scott 
Ferrata, Overture Triomphale 
*Volckmar, Psalm 116 
Abide with Me, Liddle 
God my King, Wiegand 
off. Johnston, Forest Vespers 
Batiste, Offertoire Cm 
VERNON DE TAR 
ST. LUKE’S, NEW YORK 
Let this mind be in you, Beach 
Waters of Babylon, James 
In Heavenly Love, Parker 
Communion Service Am, de Tar 
God so loved the world, Stainer 
Communion Service F, Andrews 
Surely He hath borne, Handel 
Benedicite, Stokowski 

DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 

*BRICK PRESB., NEW YORK 
*d’Indy, Verset 
O sing unto the Lord, d’Indy 
List to the Lark, Dickinson 
Lucas, Dithyramb 
*Bach, Arioso 
Why should we kneel, Quier 
O Praise Jehovah, Delamarter 
Like children in the market, Beach 
Holy Holy Holy, Sanford 
Grieg, Melody 
*Wesley, Allegro Moderato 
Come Holy Ghost, Attwood 
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As torrents in summer, Elgar 
l.igar, Cantilena 
*Haag, [Evening 
Lord is my Shepherd, Nagata 
O how Lovely is Thy word, Schubert 
As now the sun’s, Nicholas 
Guilmant, Pastorale 
EMORY L, GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAPT., GRAND RAPIDS 
q. Desert shall rejoice, Foote 
God is a Spirit, Bennett 
q. Our Master hath a garden, Crimp 
a. Thanks be to Thee, Dickson 
y. More Love to Thee, Widor 
Brightly Gleams, Clough-Leighter 
Heavens are Telling, Haydn 
King of Love, Shelley 
q. O Lord most holy, Abt 
A Morning Service 
Grieg, In the Morning 
Doxology ; hymn; invocation. 
o. Improvised response 
Into the Woods, Noble 
Scripture ; hymn; prayer. 
Cherubim Song, Tchaikowsky 
Announcements; hymn; sermon. 
off. Hollins, Spring Song 
Hymn; benediction. 
Choral amen 


REV. JOSEPH A. HAUBER 
THE CATHEDRAL, ALTOONA, PA. 
Broadcast over FBG 
Springer, Prelude and Fugue on Ite 


Missa Est 
Bach, Wir danken Dir Herr Jesu 
Karg-Elert, Was Gott tut das ist 
Karg-Elert, Weder munter mein 
Sach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Guilmant, Meditation-Priere 
Ribo, Priere a Notre Dame 
Meulemesster, Meditation 
Liszt, Prelude and Fugue on Bach 
Rev. Hauber was assisted in the 
recital by Clayton Brenneman and 
Miss Marion Gill. 

Choir Program, 105 Voices 
kXece Sacerdos Magnus, Kagerer 
Resurrexi, Gregorian 
Pascha Nostrum, Gregorian 
© Vos Onmes, Croce 
Tristis est Anima, Croce 
Velum Templi, Croce 
Improperium, Goller 
Christus Factus Est, Anerio 
Terra Tremuit, Palestrina 
Gloria, Rheinberger 
Quasi Modo, Gregorian 
Angelus Domini, Goller 
Mitte Manum Tuam, Gregorian 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 

Readers will recall the programs 
of Rev. Hauber already presented in 
these columns. They are part of a 
series of broadcast programs given 
regularly from Blessed Sacra-rext 
Cathedral. 

DONALD S. KETTRING, m.s.m. 

MARKET SQ. PRESB., HARRISBURG 
*James, Meditation St. Clotilde 
Thy word is like a garden, Dickinson 
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Grieve not the Holy Spirit, Stainer 
Gheyn, Carillon and Fugue 
A Haydn Service 

Son. G: Theme and Variations 
Son. C: Finale 
b. Rolling in Foaming Billows 
The Marv’lous Work 
t. In Native Worth 
Arietta Ef 
Arietta A 
Heavens are Telling 

This church printed its actual at- 
tendance figures on the calendar at 
hand and the elaborate tabulations 
show definite gains in attendance last 
season over the year before, in the 
church school, and the men’s Bible 
class, where accurate recovds were 
kept. 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
*RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
A Noble Service 

Prelude Solonelle 
Fierce was the wild billow 
Glory to God 
I will lay me down in peace 
o. Ton-y-Botel 
Gloria Domini selections 

Visitors to New York during the 
summer who want to know what this 
man is like who stands above all 
other clergymen in being able to fill 
his church continuously will be able 
to hear Dr. Fosdick at Riverside 
Church only on the Sundays from 
July 3 to Aug. 7. 

ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Te Deum E, Parker 
Xing all Glorious, Barnby 
Bach, Fugue G 
An Evensong Service 
Tournemire, Gregorian Meditation 
Nunc Dimittis A, Whiting 
List to the Lark, Dickinson 
King all Glorious, Barnby 
Gladsome Radiance, Gretchaninoff 
Tournemire, Alleluia 
CARL F. MUELLER 

*CENTRAL PRESB., MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
God is a Spirit, Kopolyoff 
Lift up your heads, Coleridge-Taylor 
Hear my Prayer, Arcadelt 
Wonder Ineffable, Vittoria 
The New Year, Pache 
Bless the Lord, Ivanoff 

CHARLES A. REBSTOCK 

COVENANT PRESB., CLEVELAND 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Brewer, Echo Bells 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
To whom then will ye liken, Parker 
Omnipotence, Schubert 
I:lgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
Meyerbeer, March 

MISS EDITH E. SACKETT 

FORT GEORGE PRESB., NEW YORK 

An Evening Festival 

Kinder, Processional March 
Father of Mercies, West 


Praise ye the Father, Gounod 
Franz, Improvisation 
Bells over Jordan, Hamblen 
Seek ye the Lord, Roberts 

For this service Miss Sackett’s 
choirs had as their guests the choirs 
of Memorial Church, Middletown. 


HAROLD SCHWAB 
ALL SOULS, LOWELL, MASS. 
America Lift Thy Torch, Schwab 
Bless the Lord, Ivanoff 
O be Joyful, Franck 
Worship, Shaw 
How Lovely, Brahms 
Praise the Name, Ivanoff 
Praise the Lord, Randegger 
Unfold Ye Portals, Gounod 
Praise the Lord, Maunder 
How Lovely, Mendelssohn 
Praise my Soul, Andrews 
Land of Hope, Elgar 
Steal Away, Spiritual 
We Pray Thee, James 
Awake my Glory, Chadwick 
Divine Praise, Bortniansky 
Blessing and Glory, Rachmaninoff 
My Shepherd, Sarti 
[ternal God our Refuge, West 
be Ye All, Godfrey 
GLENN SEITZ 
FIRST PRESB., FRANKLIN, IND. 
WW’. R. Voris Musicale 
Voris, Cantilena F 
© Brightness, Voris 
Solo, I see His blood, Voris 
Savior Thy dying love, Voris 
Duet, Lead us O Father, Voris 
When I view the mother, Voris 
Thou Child Divine, Voris 
mv. He leads us on, Voris 
Choral Amen, Voris 


GEORGE I. TILTON 
THIRD PRESB., TRENTON 
Junior Choir Festival 
sorowski, Son. I: Allegro 
The Shepherd, Barnes 
Heavens are Declaring, Beethoven 
Jesus Meek and Gentle, Ambrose 
I waited for the Lord, Mendelssohn 
Widor, 6: Allegro’ 


PARVIN TITUS 

CHRIST CHURCH, CINCINNATI 
Communion Service Ef, Howells 
Communion Service Af, Williams 
Sing ye to the Lord, Bairstow 
Magnificat, Nunc Dim. D, Bairstow 
Blessed are they, Smith 
King of Glory, Aichinger 
I will not leave you, Byrd 
Ave Verum, Byrd 


MORRIS W. WATKINS 
*CHURCH OF SAVIOR, BROOKLYN 
Service of Music 
As the hart, Palestrina 
God my King, Parker 
Hymn. Lesson. 
Joshua, Moussorgsky 
At Eventide, Woodman 
Thy Glory Dawns, Lockwood 
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Vierne, Madrigal 

Song of Destiny, Brahms 

Hymn. Offering. 

Hail Gladdening Light, Martin 

Prayer. Benediction. Sevenfold 
Amen. 


NEW ORLEANS 
CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL 
Ten-Choirs Festival 
Borowski, Son. 3: Allegro 
Praise the Lord, Randegger 
Who is like unto The, 7? 
Hymn to Trinity, Tchaikowsky 
Gallia, Gounod 
Rogers, Grand Choeur 
To Zion’s Heights, Saminsky 
Psalm 150, Lewandowski 
Heavens are Telling, Haydn 
Tours, Postlude D 
Wm. C. Webbe conducted and 
Ferdinand Dunkley accompanied the 
service; in addition to these two or- 
ganists four others participated. 


A. LESLIE JACOBS 

WESLEY M. E. WORCESTER, MASS 
. Jongen, Song of May 
Guilmant, Marche Nuptiale 
Borowski, Prayer 

Minister, Call to Worship 

Service of Petition 
Day is dying, Salter 

Scripture 
How Lovely is Thy dwelling, 

Brahms 

Prayer 
O Holy Father, Palestrina 

Minister, reading of a poem 
Come unto Me, Handel 

Offering 
Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale 
Hosanna, Christiansen 

Sermon; hymn; unison prayer. 

Benediction; choral amen. 
Vierne, 1: Finale 

The service was presented by the 
combined choirs of Wesley M. E. 
and Central Church, of which latter 
Mrs. Jacobs is choirmaster. Alfred 
W. G. Peterson, organist of Central, 
played the organ solos. The follow- 
ing poem was printed on the calen- 
dar: 
For the common things of every day 
God gave men speech in the common 

way 


For the deeper things we think and: 


feel 
He gave the poet words to reveal, 
But for heart and deeds 
No words could reach 
He gave them Music, the soul o° 

speech. 

This whole service looks like a 
very helpful occasion worthy of 
copying elsewhere. The Service of 
Petition consisted of brief para- 
graphs by the minister antiphonally 
with single stanzas of three hymns 
sung by the congregation. 
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Religious — 


Organ, Guilmant, Mion et Final tel ssa 

Processional, call to worship, general thanksgiving, Lord’s Prayer. 

Choir, “The Lost Sheep,” Foster. 

Litany, offering. 

Choir, “Publican,” Van de Water. 

Choir, “Prodigal Son,” Sullivan. 

Prayer, recessional, benediction. 
Harold Vincent Milligan and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Riverside 

Church, New York. 


Congregational hymn. 


“THE WAYS” 
Organ-piano, Guilmant, Pastorale. 
Call to worship, invocation, response, hymn. 
Way of Praise: 
“Bless thou the Lord,” Ivanov 
Way of Service to Fellow-man: 
Chorus, “When the Son of Man shall come,” Williams. 
Way of Spiritual Expectation: 
Chorus, “A Song in the Night,” Woodman. 
Offering, prayer, response. 
Organ, Andrews, Son. Cm: Evensong. 
Way of Obedience: 
Quartet, “If ye love me,” Tallis. 
Way of Fulfilled Expectations: 
Chorus, “In Joseph’s Lovely Garden,” Dickinson. 
Way of Mimstry to the Masses: 
Chorus, “What Christ said,” Lutkin. 
Meditation, benediction, choral amen. 
Organ, Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm. 

Donald D. Kettring and Raymond C. Walker, Market Square Pres- 
byterian, Harrisburgh, Pa. Instead of being presented as a religious ser- 
vice it was presented on a Tuesday evening as a demonstration for the 
Harrisburgh N.A.O. Mr. Kettring holds the M.S.M. degree from the 
School of Sacred Music of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

“QUEST AND FULFILMENT” 
Organ, Dubois, Benediction and Invocation. 
Chorus, “Come let us worship,” Palestrina. 
Search for Divine Guidance: 

. “Like as the hart,” Novello. 

“If with all your hearts,” Mendelssohn. 
b. “O Savior hear me,” Gluck. 
Congregation, “I sought the Lord,” hymn. 
Chorus, “Now I have found a friend,’ Nevin. 
t. “If I take the wings of the morning,” Rigby. 

Consecration to the Spirit-quided Life: 
s. “Jesus friend of sinners,” Grieg. 
Chorus, “O Savior Sweet,” Bach. 


Chorus, 


Invocation. 


_ Congregation, “O Jesus I have promised,” hymn. 


Chorus, “O Lord increase my Faith,” Gibbons. 
Chorus, ‘‘Welcome dear Redeemer,” Franck. 
Chorus, “Lead me Lord,” Wesley. 


Adoration and Praise: 

Chorus and minister, “Bless the Lord,” Ivanov. 
Chorus, “O Sing unto the Lord,” Purcell. 
Congregation, “More love to Thee O Christ,” 
Chorus, “Beautiful Savior,’ Christiansen. 
Chorus, “Praise,” Rowley. 

Life Everlasting: 
Congregation, “Jerusalem the Golden,” 
Benediction, choral amen. 

Miss Alice Andrew and J. S. Morledge, Third Presbyterian, Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

The fact that there were many congregational hymns prevents this ke- 
ing called a musicale, and that the Bible upon which Christianity is founded 
was conspicuous for its absence prevents its being thought of as a religious 
service. At any rate it was a splendid church service, and as it offers the 
materials for a truly religious service it is herewith so presented. 


hymn. 


hymn. 





—MUNICIPAL SUMMARY— 
Without endeavoring to spend un- 
limited hours and money on the task 
of securing a data on municipal or- 
gans, we have collected a little infor- 
mation on the subject which may be 
summarized. One _ correspondent 
likens the opportunities of the or- 
ganist to donate a part of his time 
and a little of his services in play- 
ing recitals on the municipal organ 
in his city without pay, to the finan- 
cial genius who frequently donates 
a little of his specialty—money—to 
the purchase of organs. At any rate 
here is a partial list. We give the 
size of the organ as it has been indi- 
cated to us without endeavoring to 
check it, the date installed, the pres- 
ent organist and date appointed if 
there is a regular appointee, and 
something about the frequency of 
recitals. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, 4-7, 1911. 
Charlie Sheldon, Jr., 1914. 
Twice weekly through the season. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Skinner, 4-54, 1930. 
Marshall Bidwell, 1930. 
I:very Sunday through the season. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Austin, 4-90, 1925. 
McConnell Erwin, 1929. 
Third Sunday each month. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Skinner, 5-150, 1922. 
Vincent H. Percy. 
Radio programs only. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Casavant, 4-70, 1927. 
No recitals. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Kimball, 5-120, 1929. 
No organist ever appointed. 
Recitals only rarely. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kimball, 5-145, 1928. 
No organist ever appointed. 
Used but rarely. 
Portland, Me. 
Austin, 4-177, 1912. 
Charles Raymond Cronham, 1924. 
Mr. Cronham resigned, May, 1932. 
Salary abolished, May, 1932. 
Portland, Ore. 
Skinner, 4-70, 1917. 
Last recitals in 1926. 


Pueblo, Colo. 

Austin, 4-80, 1921. 
Mrs. Mabel B. Stackus, acting. 
Never any recitals. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Skinner, 4-84, 1920. 
No organist now. 
Recitals discontinued. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Moller, 4-142, 1926. 
Walter Dunham. 
Recitals discontinued. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Austin, 4-82, 1915. 
Dr. H. J. Stewart, 1915. 
Recitals every day. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Austin, 4-111, 1915. 
Uda Waldrop, nominal. 
Recitals discontinued. 

Springfield, Mass. 
Steere, 4-88, 1915. 
Arthur H. Turner, 1918. 
Monthly recitals. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Kimball, 4-51, 1905. 
No organist. 
No recitals. 


There are many public organs in 
other cities, some of them difficult 
to classify, some of them recently in- 
stalled, some difficult to learn any- 
thing about in the way we desired. 
However, the following is a list of a 
few of them. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Midmer-Losh, 7-manual. 
Denver, Colo. 
Wurlitzer, 4m. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Moller, 4m. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Pilcher, 4-93. 
Macon, Ga. 
Moller, 4-89. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Austin, 4-78. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Moller, 4-111. 


This list of municipal organs and 
municipal organ recitals does not 
pretend to be complete, but it does 
show clearly the trend and it gives 
a pretty accurate picture of the 
status of the organist and the organ 
recital in their possible ministry to 
the normal public. 


Critiques 


—MUELLER CHOIRS— 
The most striking feature of the 
program given by Mr. Carl F. 
Mueller in the Highschool Audi- 
torium, Montclair, N. J., with the 
choirs of Central Presbyterian and 
Montclair State Teachers College, 
was the fact that the choir had com- 
pletely memorized a program of con- 
siderable difficulty and musical ex- 
cellence. The numbers were sung 
a-cappella and the conductor got his 
results with the minimum amount of 
trouble. Owing to the fact that 
there was a combination of older 
voices from the church choir and 
younger and fresher voices from the 
Teachers’ Normal choir, the blend of 
the voices was not as good as what 
would have been the case had only 
the younger voices been singing. 
Now let every tongue, Bach 
Jesu Word of God, Mozart 
Glory to God, Pergolesi 
Divine Praise, Bortniansky 
Voix Celestes, Alcock* 

O Saving Victim, Ratcliffe 

Alleluia Christ is Risen, Kopolyoff* 
Jesu friend of Sinners, Grieg 
Offering of the Soul, Cain 

Lo God is Here, Mueller 

Listen to the Lambs, Dett 

Holly and Ivy, Demuth* 
Matthew-Mark, arr. Holst 

Praise to Lord, Christiansen* 

A repetition of the numbers mark- 
ed was demanded by the audience. 
The two choirs were divided thus: 
Central Choir, 14s. 10a. 8t. 9b. 
Montclair College, 15s. 12a. 9t. 11b. 

The diction throughout was very 
good. There was a tendency to 
over-exaggerate the “swells” and 
this tended to spoil the beauty of the 
tone. The soprano section was par- 
ticularly telling and they added a 
great deal of intensity to some of 
the climaxes. 

It was gratifying to find that Mr. 
Mueller had an almost capacity audi- 
ence for a concert of this type. This 
proves that his work is going right 
into the community. Another point 
that the casual observer might over- 
look is the fact that his work in the 
church and in the Normal School is 
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carrying on the very excellent work 
of the high schools conducted by Mr. 
Ward, the Supervisor of Music. 
This has not been done without 
breaking a considerable inertia 
which is more or less characteristic 
of such a community as Montclair. 
Traditons as to conditions of church 
choir music in such a community are 
not easily broken down. 

As to the program it was cosmo- 
politan and included church music 
by English and American composers. 
The number by Noble Cain, specially 
written for the choir, was quite un- 
orthodox, but it came off. It seemed 
to catch the spirit of Whitter’s poem. 
Mr. Mueller’s own number which 
was also written specially for the oc- 
casion was quite successful. 

Many organists could take a leaf 
out of Mr. Mueller’s book as to the 
attitude to their work in similar con- 
ditions—their outlook would become 
widened and their work would be 
bound to progress. 

_—Duncan MCKENZIE 


ADDENDA 
For the benefit of those interested in 
church literature we reproduce some 
of the program-notes used by Mr. 
Mueller on the printed program of 
the concert. 

“Jesu Word of God Incarnate,” 
Mozart: The simplicity and sincerity 
that characterize so much of 
Mozart’s music are quite evidént in 
this little gem, which has long been 
a favorite with music-lovers. The 
late Thomas A. Edison cherished it 
as one of his most satisfying musical 
selections. It is being sung in the 
original Latin. 

“Divine Praise,” Bortniansky: 
Bortniansky has been called the Rus- 
sian Palestrina and not unlike the 
Italian master his music is distinctly 
of and for the church. This selec- 
tion was sung here a season ago by 
the famous Don Cossack Choir. 

“Voix Celestes,” Alcock: The 
singing of angelic voices is here sug- 
gested by means of beautiful hum- 
ming effects. A text is not only un- 
necessary but would seem quite in- 
adequate. 

“O Saving Victim,” Ratcliffe: Al- 
though recently written by an 
American composer, this anthem has 
the ecclesiastical atmosphere gener- 
ally found in some of the older 
music of the church. This is de- 
cidedly in keeping with the spirit of 
the text written by the great church- 
man, St. Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). 

“Jesu Friend of Sinners,” Grieg: 
Grieg, the Norwegian tone-poet, 
created lyrical melodies of unforget- 
table charm. One of the most beau- 
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tiful is this one, for which Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson has supplied the 
English text. 

“Praise to the Lord,” Christian- 
sen: The conductor of the famous 
St.. Olaf Choir has harmonized and 
arranged this 17th century chorale. 
It makes a fitting and_ brilliant 
climax to a program of this charac- 
ter. 


STATION WEAI 
PROF. ALLEN’S RECITALS BY RADIO 
AT CORNELL 
“Thanks very much for including 
Mr. Allen’s Bach recitals in your 
Events-Forecast column, for I was 
able to tune in on their station 
WEAI and hear the first one. In 
fact I followed the score in one 


number...... His programs are al- 
ways delightful and _ beautifully 
played.” 


This quotation from one of our 
correspondents leads to a few com- 
ments on Cornell’s broadcasting. 
Mr. Allen’s regular programs were 
originally on the air, as guest or- 
ganist at Cornell, but it did not seem 
advisable to broadcast the Bach 
series, so special programs of lighter 
numbers were used for the WEAI 
hour. 

During May the regular recitals 
were given at noon, in response to 
special request, with the radio pro- 
grams continuing on Wednesdays at 
5:30, with possible change to Tues- 
days under consideration. 

WEAI operates on 1270  kilo- 
cycles and 1000 watts. “It is one of 
the few remaining stations in Amer- 
ica devoted exclusively to education- 
al broadcasting...... The day when 
stations were flooded with fan mail 
has passed. If a national chain, 
broadcasting a Philharmonic con- 
cert, receive several hundred re- 
sponses, they are satisfied. They 
realize that listeners no longer in- 


. dulge in this form of self-expres- 


sion.” 

Mr. Allen voices the thought of 
every serious organist doing broad- 
casting work when he says, “I 
would like very much to hear direct 
from organists hearing the broad- 
casts. Suggestions are welcome.” 

We suggest that much good can 
be done by the profession itself if 
each organist hearing a broadcasi 
organ program will write a detailed 
analysis of the way the program 
came over and make constructive 
suggestions. We believe the organ 
is the most difficult of all instru- 
ments to broadcast and we suggest 
special emphasis on _ constructive, 
not destructive, criticism and an- 
alysis. 


















me. Musicales 


ABBREVIATIONS are the same as 
used in the column of church-service 
selections and are virtually self-explana- 
tory. This column includes all programs 
not properly classifiable as church ser- 
vices or organ recitals. With rare ex- 
ceptions we give only choral and organ 
music, omitting secular vocal solos etc. 


WM. RIPLEY DORR 
ST. LUKE’S CHOIR, KECA BROADCAST 
Sanctus, Gounod 
Emitte Spiritum, Schuetky 
Not unto us, Rathbone 
Love Divine, Stainer 
O morn of Beauty, Sibelius 
Deep River, arr. Mitchell 
Come O Blessed, Tchaikowsky 
Alleluia, Finn 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY 

TREBLE CLEF, NEW ORLEANS 
Salutation, Gaines 
Danza Danza, Deems Taylor 
A Snow Legend, Clokey 
Silver, Harris 
Two Clocks, Rogers 
Look off dear Love, Bumstead 
Lilies, Dunkley 
Green Branches, Dunkley 
Late September, Dunkley 
April, Buchanan 

This was the first concert given 

the Treble Clef Club, of 23 women’s 
voices. Mr. Dunkley’s “Late Sep- 
tember” won the San Antonio Com- 
posers Club first prize last year. 


C. HAROLD EINECKE 
FIRST M. E., JACKSON, MICH. 
Park Church Choristers 

Sing we all now, Palestrina 
Create in me O God, Williamson 
Jesu Priceless Treasure, Bach 
Beautiful Savior, Christiansen 
Glory to the Trinity, Rachmaninoff 
Bless the Lord, Ivanov 
Salvation is Created, Tchesnokoff 
Lord Our God, Lvovsky 
Father Most Holy, Christiansen 
God so loved the world, Jones 
Show me Thy way, Thompson 
We pray Thee, James 
Tantum Ergo, Gluck 
Alleluia Christ is Risen, Kopolyoff 
Holly and Ivy, Broughton 
All Breathing Life, Bach 

During the past season Mr. 
Einecke gave a total of twelve mu- 
sicales with his choir in various cities 
of Michigan. 


MISS ADELAIDE M. LEE 
ROLLINS COLLEGE 
A.G.O. Service 
Siewert, Dawn 
Break forth, Bach 
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Lo how a Rose, Praetorius Fr 
Purcell, Rondeau; Country Dance. 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Palestrina, Adoramus Te 
Bach, Con. Am: Mvt. 1 
Adoramus Te, Palestrina 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 
Brahms, O World I Now Must 
Leave 
Mackinnon, Dundee Prelude 
Clokey, Mountain Sketches: 
Jagged Peaks; 
Wind in the Pines; 
Canyon Walls. 
Widor, 2: Scherzo 
Widor, 4: Andante Cantabile 
Boellmann, Carillon 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
FIRST PRESB., KALAMAZOO 
Fountain Street Chotr 
Bach, Liebster Jesu 
Ave Verum, Mozart 
w. Lift Thine Eyes, Mendelssohn 
He Watching over, Mendelssohn 
a. How Beautiful, Harker 
Jongen, Cantabile 
Bach, Toccata D 
Lo how a Rose, Praetorius 
Christmas Song, Cornelius 
Bonnet, Chrysanthemes 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
Mr. Gallup and his choir of 45 
have made it a habit through the sea- 
son to give musicales in other 
churches once a month. Handel’s 
“Messiah” was thus given in Lan- 
sing, and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in 
the same church two months later. 
HORACE M. HOLLISTER, m.s.m. 
MADISON AVE., PRESB., NEW YORK 
Choir Concert 
My Bonny Lass, Morley 
Irish Tune, Grainger 
w. Songs my Mother taught, Dvorak 
o-p. Grieg, Conc. Am.: Mvt. 1 
m. Gently Johnny, arr. Bingham 
o-p. Williams, Dance Miniature 
o-p. Williams, Ballad 
Pretense, Clokey 
Waters ripple and flow, arr. Taylor 
Several groups of vocal solos com- 
pleted the program. 
WM. H. JONES 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Raleigh Male Chorus 
Dedication, Wyatt 
Night Witchery, Storch 
Shenandoah Chanty, arr. 
3artholomew 
sattle of Jericho, arr. Bartholomew 
Londonderry Air, arr. Brewer 
Suabian Folksong, arr. Brahms 
What shall we do, arr. Bartholomew 
Dance of Gnomes, MacDowell 
Hush, MacDowell 
Musical Trust, Clokey 
Chorus of Peers, Sullivan 
My Love, Parker 
Frog he would a-wooing, arr. 
Loomis 
My Homeland, Speaks 
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The chorus numbers 19 men—=st. 
4t. 5b. 5b. 
JESSE LILLYWHITE 
ART MUSEUM, SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y. 
Choral Society Annual Concert 
Unfold ye portals, Gounod 
Lovely Appear, Gounod 
Achieved is glorious work, Haydn 
Woo thou sweet music, Elgar 
Will you remember, Romberg 
Mexican Serenade, Chadwick 
3-p.w. Swan, Saint-Saens 
3-p.w. Rain, Curran 
m. Were you there, Burleigh 
m. Listen to the Lambs, Dett 
Mountains, Aslanoff 
Hymn to Night, Beethoven 
Creation Hymn, Rachmaninoff 
Vocal solos were included in the 
program. The chorus numbers 94; 
38s. 24a. 14t. 18b. 
LUTKIN MEMORIAL 
ST. JAMES, CHICAGO 
Lutkin, Laudes Domini 
Lutkin, Nicae 
Te Deum C 
Magnifican and Nunc Dimittis Bf 
Fairest Lord Jesus 
Lutkin, Diademata 
Who can comprehend Thee 
The Lord Bless You 
Lutkin, Innocents and St. Bees 
All the above are compositions by 
the late Dean Lutkin; the choirs rep- 
resented were Herbert E. Hyde and 
St. Luke’s, Mrs. Alice E. McBride 
and Holy Spirit, Harold Simonds 
and St. Chrysostom’s and Leo 
Sowerby and St. James’. 

CARL F. MUELLER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, MONTCLAIR 
Spring Concert 

O Saving Victim, Ratcliffe 

Alleluia Christ is Risen, Kopolyoff 

Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 

w. Since you went away, Johnson 

w. Thistledown, Chadwick 

w. Snow Legend, Clokey 

w. Come Sweet Morning, arr. 
Matthews 

w. Time of Roses, Reichart 

w. Rimpianto, Toselli 

w. De Sandman, Protheroe 

Sunset, Mueller 

The Lily, Mueller 

Evensong at Sava, Arkhangelsky 
The College orchestra and string 

ensemble complete the program with 

nine instrumental numbers. 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
FIRST PRESB., GERMANTOWN 
Ave Verum, de Pres 
Adoramus Te, Palestrina 
Break Forth, Bach 
I know that my Redeemer, Bach 
On the Plains, Weelkes 
Call to Remembrance, Farrant 
Dusk of Night, Arkhangelsky 
We Praise Thee, Rachmaninoff 
Deep River, Negro spiritual 








Folly’s Song, Pitt 
My Garden, Hulburt 
Come to the Fair, Margin 


The program, supplemented by 
vocal solos, was given for the bene- 
fit of next year’s music fund. 


MISS EDITH E. SACKETT 
FORT GEORGE PRESB., NEW YORK 
Fifth Annual Choir School Concert 

Probation Class: 
Star Child, Johnstone 
Fairy Crew, deKoven 
Far over the Hills, Tchaikowsky 
Sweet and Low, Barnby 
3-p. Owl and Pussy Cat, Ingraham 
3-p. Birdland Symphony, Kieserling 
Butterfly, Jenkins 
Fairies Wedding Finery, Gaul 
Intermediate Girls: 
Spring Revery, Bornschein 
Junior Boys: 
Captain Mac, Sanderson 
Blow Soft Winds, Vincent 
Senior Girls: 
My rose ain’t white, Woodworth 
Kentucky Babe, Geibel 
Oh Peter go ring-a, Burleigh 
Bells over Jordan, Hamblen 
Incidental vocal solos and read- 
ings completed the program. 


DR. ALFRED E. WHITEHEAD 
CATHEDRAL, MONTREAL 
ENGLISH CHURCH COMPOSERS 

Lord for Thy tender mercies, 
Farrant 

If ye love Me, Tallis 

Ave Verum, Byrd 

Come help O God, Byrd 

I was in the Spirit, Blow 

O sing unto the Lord, Purcell 

God is our Hope, Greene 

Blessed be the God, Wesley 

Wash me thoroughly, Wesley 

O Savior of the world, Goss 

Te Deum Bf, Stanford 

Nunc Dimittis G, Davies 

Benedictus qui venit, Bairstow 

J looked and behold, Willan 

Very great Good Shepherd, Willan 

Light’s glittering morn, Sanders 

Most glorious Lord, Whitehead 

When morning gilds, Whitehead 
Organists and choirs participating 

were Dr. Herbert Sanders, United 

Church; J. E. F. Martin, St. James; 

and Dr. Whitehead and the Cathe- 


dral. 








WALTER WISMAR 

HOLY CROSS LUTH., ST. LOUIS 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Pharisee and Publican, Schuetz 
At Thy Feet, Bach 
God my King, Bach 
Forchhammer, Now Do We Pray 
A Festival Prelude, Bach 
Now thank we all, Bach 
My soul O Praise thy Maker, Bach 
O Savior Sweet, Bach 
O Rejoice ye Christians, Bach 
Bach, Prelude G 
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Mr. Wismar’s program-notes on 
some of the choral numbers will be 
found in the proper column of this 
or a later issue. 

CONCORDIA SEMINARY 

Thirtieth Annual Concert 
Lift up your heads, Leutzel 
Es ist ein Reis entsprunged, trad. 
Slumber Song of Infant Jesus, trad. 
Little town of Bethlehem, Redner 
God rest you merry gentlemen, trad. 
Crucifixus, Lotti 
When hence I must betake me, Bach 
Lord is my Shepherd, Klein 
Erschaller ihr Lieder, Bach 
Wachet auft, Bach 
Blessing Glory Wisdom, Bach 
Jehovah let me now adore, Bach 
Dearest Lord, Jesus, Bach 
Mariners Song, Duerrner 
Lord bless you, Lutkin 


PIETRO A. YON 
PRECIOUS BLOOD, BROOKLYN 
Pagella, Son. 1: Allegro 
Bach, Adagio Am 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Life of Christ, Yon: 

Rorate Coeli; 

Gesu Bambino; 

Caligaverunt ; 

Christus Factus Est; 

Christ Triumphant. 
Ravanello, Hymn of Glory 
Bossi, Ave Maria 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Renzi, Toccata 
Te Deum, Yon 
Tantum Ergo, Dubois 
Jesus Mary Joseph Hail, Yon 

Mr. Yon was assisted by the solo- 
ist ensemble of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, numbering ten male voices. 


HERBERT S. SAMMOND 
HIGHSCHOOL, FLUSHING, N. Y. 
Oratorio Society Concert 

Turn back O Man, Holst 
u. Adoramus Te, Palestrina 
u. Cherubim Song, Bortnyansky 
The Snow, Elgar 
Commemoration Ode, Chadwick 
u. Australian Up-Country Song, 

Grainger 
Gipsy, arr. Schindler 
u. He’s gone away, arr. Clokey 
My Bonnie Lass, German 
u. Silver Swan, Gibbons 
u. Cherry Ripe, Damrosch 
Bruch’s Fair Ellen 

The Society has presented the fol- 
lowing oratorios: Messiah, Elijah, 
Creation, St. Paul, Judas Macca- 
baeus, Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, 
Saint-Saens’ Noel, Weber’s Jubilee 
Cantata, Gade’s Crusaders, Taylor’s 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast. The 
present concert represents its first 
effort in the mixed-program field. 
Oratorios are likely to be rather bor- 
ing to those who are not singing 
them but only listening to them; 
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their rightful place is the church. 
The Society is to be congratulated 
that at last it has modernized its 
presentations if not yet its name; 
great choral organizations who try 
to exist outside the church and yet 
cleave exclusively to church litera- 
ture, are indeed going to have an in- 
creasingly difficult time of it as years 
come and go. 


LeROY V. BRANT 
CLUB HOUSE, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
Concert by the Nightingales 

Prayer, Humperdinck 
Matona, La'ssus 
On the Steppe, Gretchaninoff 
Psalm 150, Franck 
Tchaikowsky’s Nature and Love 
Dusk, Matthews 
Fairy Folk, Lester 
Breeze, Mexican folksong 
To the Wayfarer, Forsyth 

The Nightingales is an organiza- 
tion of 17 women’s voices. May 19 
Mr. Brant directed the Vallesing- 
ers in Cowen’s Rose Maiden; May 
27 he presented his pupil Mrs. Net- 
tie Serelda Hill Rich in her gradu- 
ation recital at the institute of 
Music of which Mr. Brant is di- 
rector. 


Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign ts used to mark the 
first numbers of programs given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space ts limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used in con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 

Programs too indefinite in the specifi- 





- cation of the compositions presented will 


be excluded from these columns. 

Why not coaperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 

The Editors assume no responsibility 
for the spelling of unusual names. 

*RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 

BLESSED SACRAMENT, HOLLYWOOD, 

CALIFORNIA 
*Liszt, Introitus 
Pachelbel, Pastorale 
Franck, Chorale Am* 
Bach, Son. 2, complete 
Bach, Air 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm* 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
ROBERT P. BARLEY 
FIRST PRESB., YORK, PENN. 


*Bach, Two Choralpreludes 
Mozart, Minuet D 
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Mendelssohn, Son. 2, complete 
Wolstenholme, Allegretto 
Barley, Toccata and Fugue Cm 
Faure, Apres un Reve 
Hoyte, Scherzo Bf 
Mulet, Noel 
HARRY E. COOPER 
FIRST M. E. (CITY NOT GIVEN) 
*Dubois, Fantasietta Variations 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D* 
Haydn, Sym. D: Andante 
Meale, Magic Harp 
Bonnet, Chant de Printemps* 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
Widor, 5: Allegro Cantabile 
Yon, Rapsodia Italiana 
MARK L. DAVIS 
TRINITY P. E. (CITY NOT GIVEN) 
American Program 
*Maitland, Concert Overture A 
Jepson, Papillons Noirs 
Nevin, L’Arlequin* 
Dickinson, Berceuse : 
Rogers, Son. 2: Scherzo Pastorale 
Johnston, Evensong* 
Swinnen, Longwood Toccata 
*VERNON DE TAR 
HOLY APOSTLES, NEW YORK 
*Franck, Chorale Bm 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Scheidt, Cantilena Anglica Fortuna 
Baumgartner, Idyll 
Vierne, 6: Scherzo 
Gigout, Toccata 
Widor, 4: Adagio 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
FRED FAASSEN 
WCBD, ZION, ILL. 
*Schumann, Sketch C 
Rogers, Prelude D 
Nevin, Silver Clouds 
Wagner, Lohengrin: Overture 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Warner, Sea Sketch 
*Simonetti, Madrigale 
Jenkins, Night 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 
Faulkes, Nocturne Af 
Mason, Cathedral Shadows 
Capocci, Cathedral Shadows 
*Dickinson, Reverie 
Rogers, Prelude D 
Galbraith, Stately March G 
Russell, Twilight Reverie 
Hulin, Intermezzo 
Warner, Sea Sketches 
Kountz, Evensong 
*Ketelbey, Monastery Garden 
Borowski, Meditation. Elegie 
Bonnet, Romance San Paroles 
Londonderry Air 
Fletcher, Fountain Revery 
Lead Kindly Light 
FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
FIRST PRESB., SEATTLE 
*Mendelssohn, Son. 6, complete 
Baumgartner, Idyll 
Camp, Wedding Song 
Dupre, Souvenir 
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Mozart, Minuet (ancient) 
Seeboeck, Minuet (modern) 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
Wagner, Walkure: Magic Fire 
*Stoughton, Egyptian Suite: 
The Nile; 
Pyramids ; 
Song of .Priestesses ; 
Rameses II. 
3ach, Pastorale (ancient) 
Guilmant, Pastorale (romantic) 
Roger-Ducasse, Pastorale (modern) 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
Johnston, Evensong 
Jongen, Chant du May 
True, Mater Adoraus 
Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 
MISS SHIRLEY FRICK 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL, PALO ALTO 
*o-p. Clokey, Symphonic Intermezzo 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Guilmant, Son. Dm: Allegro* 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 
Logan, Pale Moon 
Cadman, Sky-blue Water 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
EMORY L. GALLUP 
FOUNTAIN ST. BAPTIST, GRAND RAPIDS 
*Sibelius, Finlandia 
Hollins, Spring Song 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Jongen, Song of May 
Palmgren, May Night 
Grieg, To Spring 
Stebbins, In Summer 
Goodwin, In the Garden 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
*Handel, Occasional Overture 
Bach, Nun freut euch 
Gluck, Orpheus: Ballet 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Wagner, Waldweben 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Dupre, Noel Variations 
Pierne, Little Fauns 
Franck, Chorale Am 
*Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Boccherini, Minuet A 
Beethoven, Andante Con Moto 
Cui, Orientale 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 
Rubinstein, Music of Spheres 
Tchaikowsky, Arabian Dance 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
*EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND 
*Nicolai, Merry Wives: Overture 
Jacob, Sous le Noyer 
Guilmant, Fugue D* 
Williams, Prelude on Rhosymedre 
Liadov, Kikimora 
Vierne, Arabesque* 
Vierne, Carillon de Westminster 
Guiraud, Melodrame 
Swinnen, Longwood Toccata 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Handel, Aria 
Dethier, Brook* 
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Reubke, 94th Psalm* 
Maleingreau, Mystic Images 
Seely, Arabesque 
Hagg, Marche Triomphale 
*LASATER-McCORD 

FIRST PRESB., LEBANON, TENN. 
*Stainer, Fantasia 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Johnston, Midsummer Caprice 
Guilmant, Son. 3: Mvt. 1 
MacDowell, Deserted Farm 
Weaver, Squirrel 
Grimm, Festival March 

The recital was played by Miss 
Bertha Lasater of the First M. E. 
and Harry McCord of the First 
Presbyterian. Both are students 
and this was their first program. 
They played alternately till the 
finale, an organ duet. 


DR. ROLLO MAITLAND 
CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY 
Racoczy, Hungarian March 
Guilmant, Melody D 
Bach, Toccata F 
Beethoven, Sym. 8; Allegretto 
Bruch, Kol Nidrei 
Weber, Polacca Brillante 
Alard, Tyrolienne 
Lavallee, Butterfly Etude 
Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 

Played on the Midmer-Losh or- 
gan from the new 7-manual master 
console recently put into service, 
this was Dr. Maitland’s third an- 
nual recital for the Philadelphia 
fraternity’s June frolic at Atlantic 
City. 

ALEXANDER McCURDY 

ST. MARK’S M. E., BALTIMORE 

Dedicating 3-43 Moller 
Karg-Elert, Marche Triomphale 
Delbruch, Berceuse 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Bach, Lord hear the Voice 
Massenet, Angelus 
Handel, Largo 
Widor, Toccata 

St. Mark’s is a beautiful new edi- 
fice and its organ was dedicated 
June 2; stoplist will be found in this 
or our next issue. ' 

ERNEST MITCHELL 

GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
*Gabrielli, Canzona 
Bach,Prelude and Fugue G 
Karg-Elert, Reed Grown Waters 
Roger-Ducasse, Pastorale 
d’Evry, Meditation 
Tournemire, Mystic Organ 30: 

complete 








Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—TueE EDITorS 
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CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
Bach Program 
In Thee is Gladness 
To Thee I cry 
Trio-Son. 2: complete 
Prelude and Fugue Am* 
Iantasia G 
Preludio Bfm (Well Tempered) 
Passacaglia 
Piano and Organ 
*Mozart, Concerto C 
Mozart, Con. Dm: 1st mvt. 
Grieg, Concerto Am 
Prof. Murphree played the orches- 
tral parts on the organ, the solo 
parts being played by two of his 
piano pupils. 
*ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
*Sibelius, Finlandia 
Bach, Fantasie G 
Coleridge-Taylor, Demande et 
Reponse 
Tchaikowsky, Danse des Mirlitons 
Franck, Finale Bf 
*Guilmant, Son. 1, complete 
Arensky, Berceuse 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
Mascagni, Cavalleria: 
Prelude; Siciliana. 
Vierne, 3: Adagio, Finale. 
Wagner, Meistersinger: Prize Song 
Hollins, Concert Overture C 
*Bach, Toccata, Adagio, Fugue 
Grison, Communion F 
Durand, Pomponette 
Brahms, Lullaby 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 
Frysinger, Toccata A 
*Handel, Nightingale Con.: Allegro 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Sibelius, Valse Triste 
Lemmens, Fanfare 
MacDowell, Wild Rose 
Wagner, Meistersinger: Overture 


*PARVIN TITUS 
ASBURY COLLEGE, WILMORE, KY.. 
*Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Mendelssohn, Confidence, Spinning 
Song. 
Korsakov, Hymn to Sun 
Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Jawelak, Madrigal 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Saint-Saens, The Swan 
Milford, Ben Jonson’s Pleasure 
Thiele, Theme and Variations 
HERBERT WESTERBY 
BROADCAST PROGRAM, BELFAST 
Annual American Program 
*Diggle, Song of Exultation 
Rogers, Son. 2: Scherzo; Toccata. 
Nearing, A Memory 
Gaul, Wind and Grass 
Clewell, Suite: Gavotte; Finale. 
Jepson, Wedding Song 
Kinder, Jubilate 




















Editorial Reflections 


Elusive Elements 


ERY FEW men in any 
profession rise so far above 
several thousand others 
as to become nationally 
known. I doubt if any- 
one knows why. Some say it is 
genius, some hard work, others 
luck. Trying to analyze the back- 
ground of famous careers does not 
always help. 

It is generally accepted that hard 

work pays if is intelligently done 
and backed by the many other con- 
tributing factors. Hard work with- 
out these contributing factors will 
by no means guarantee success, as 
is only too often proved in the 
careers of innumerable men and 
women who have worked with 
amazing diligence. 
' I wish we dared talk about the 
present careers of living men in our 
organ world, for all of us could 
profit by a critical examination of 
the details by which they have 
risen or subsided. 

At any rate we dare talk about 
Mr. Farnam; so far as he was con- 
cerned he would have been willing 
to have himself critically discussed 
while he was still with us. 

The thing that made Mr. Farnam 





was complete devotion to his work, | 


a devotion virtually impossible for 
the average man. Mr. Farnam re- 
quired an organ at his disposal 
day andenight. He lived in his 
church, in reality; his studio was 
there, he went there early, and 
stayed all day. Whenever he felt 
he could practise efficiently he 
stepped over into the auditorium 
and tried it, and when he grew too 
tired for profitable practise he 
went back to his study and did 
something else. 

In Boston he soon realized that 
a fine and large modern organ was 
essential and we all know with 
what persistence he set himself to 
the task of raising funds, and 
wearing down the opposition. The 





hypocritical cries of the alarmists 
who grabbed at the War—as they 
do at everything else—as an ex- 
cuse for not doing anything just 
now, had no effect on Mr. Farnam. 
He knew the best of modern organ 
literature could be plaved for its 
full value only when an adequately 
large modern organ was available. 
He did not choose to spend thirty 
years of his life perfecting an art 
and then be defeated because he 
was unwilling to spend his spare 
time for a year or two in a cam- 
paign to get the kind of an organ 
he knew he had to have. 

Mr. Farnam got the organ, in 
spite of the clergy’s efforts to dis- 
courage him. Moderation in all 
things, they tell us. They also tell 
us a lot of other nonsense to make 
us common-place duplications of 
some other ordinary mortal. I 
often wonder how many organists 
there are in America in 1932 who 
could be identified by a critical 
audience if the recital were played 
behind a'screen. At the moment I 
can think of but one whose playing 
I believe I could distinguish among 
a thousand others. 

After Mr. Farnam acquired his 
technic, and then his organ, he 
worked the two for all they were 
worth; his fame reached New 
York, and he did soon thereafter. 
In a church seating several thous- 
and an audience of a few hundred 
were there to hear his first recital. 
Mr. Edward Shippen Barnes was 
the chief Farnam exponent at that 
time; his enthusiasm was respons- 
ible for my own attendance and 
I’ve always been grateful to him 
for having been willing to be en- 
thusiastic about the playing of 
some other organist who at that 
time was no more famous as an 
organist than Mr. Barnes himself 
was. 

Among other assets Mr. Farnam 
had that of sincerity and gentle 
candor. It made friends rapidly. 
I doubt if he ever indulged in the 
false praise so many of us feel it 





necessary to speak in public; I 
know he did not circulate the criti- 
cal condemnation many of us have 
for everything and everybody. Let 
an organist do something radically 
different: and we all jump on him. 
We jump on him anyway, on gen- 
eral principles. Mr. Farnam was 
not like that. 

I suppose it was incomprehens- 
ible to Mr. Farnam that a great 
congregation like the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian in a city like New 
York had to have its Largo and 
Traumerei or it would weep bitter 
tears. Other organists—and there 
are dozens of them in every gen- 
eration—who have lost positions 
because their congregations were 
blessed with subnormal artistic 
perception, may take courage that 
in that respect at least they are ex- 
actly like Lynnwood Farnam. 
Every man must decide for himself 
whether he'll fight it out on Mr. 
Farnam’s basis and take the conse- 
quent loss, or give way to the call 
for Largos and a Traumerei or two. 

Finding himself at last ready to 
exhibit ideal performances continu- 
ously and always come fairly close 
to satisfying his own standards of 
excellence, he began to cultivate 
his public relationship. Mr. Fay 
Leone Faurote was his first and 
only manager. Mr. Faurote 
matched Mr. Farnam’s organ-play- 
ing finesse with typographical and 
psychological qualities of the same 
order, and Mr. Farnam learned the 
technic and value of advertising, 
which he thereafter used as a 
regular part of his professional 
practise. He did not give lessons 
or recitals without being paid for 
them and in turn he did not expect 
to receive new music or printing of 
programs or valuable publicity with- 
out paying for them. He, like 
many others, realized that business 
problems require attention along 
with the artistic. 

There are many who take the at- 
titude that their own particular 
work is of such merit that the pub- 
lic and all other professional and 
business activities within the organ 
world owe it to them to automatic- 
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ally foster them; Mr. Farnam 
undertook to play his business 
part as conscientiously as his pro- 
fessional. Many of his advertise- 
ments, originally prepared by the 
master-hand of Mr. Faurote, are 
models of superb advertising as 
far as a professional organist dare 
carry it for the present. Organ 
builders are not thus limited, but 
may use all the elements of good 
advertising in their own behalf 
organ players will be similarly free 
in another decade. It takes time 
to develop any machine, any 
science, any art. 

Mr. Farnam was never a beggar; 
he worked for what he got and 
paid for everything. When the 
magazines and newspapers began 
to eulogize his work he was de- 
lighted, not because it pleased his 
pride but rather because it proved 
there was a market for the kind of 
a vision he himself had conceived 
for organ-playing. I believe that 
vision of his was the chief element 
in his success. 

And there we have one of the 
fundamentals of success in any 
sphere. Vision. If we have no 
vision, we may be one of the 
cleverest workers in our whole 
realm but we never rise above the 
thousand other superior workers in 
our field ; technical perfection alone 
is not sufficient. 


Vision makes any business. I 
have in mind at the moment about 
a dozen of our younger players 
who are at the top—as far as they 
can go of their own physical ef- 


forts. If they continue in health 
they will add to their degree of 
artistic poise, with a vast gain in 
the true satisfaction of their play- 
ing, but only vision will make any 
one of them rise above the other 
eleven. 

I read a letter from a young 
artist some time ago that predicts 
not much of a future. He did not 
know whether to blow his own 
horn, as he put it, or trust to the 
merit of his work to gain him 
nation-wide recognition, and that is 
also the way he put that part of it. 

We would be optimistic indeed 
to think that we had been able to 
rise so far above all other artists of 
equal technic and advantages, that 
the world would automatically 
single us out for honors and neg- 
lect the others. Or we would be 
trustful indeed to think that any- 
one else could abandon his own 
personal duties and opportunities 
and devote himself to the develop- 
ment of our business interests. 

Mr. Ford trusted to the funny- 
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bone of humanity to put his prod- 
uct on top, and it worked all right 
till other manufacturers discovered 
how to build economical automo- 
biles. When they began to copy 
the product and foster it by defi- 
nite cultivation Mr. Ford, with an 
infinitely better product than he 
ever built before, found that if he 
did not cultivate and pay for his 
own advertising the other products 
would curtail his markets by an 
intelligent manipulation of the 
machinery of publicity. So Mr. 
Ford today advertises. And his 
product is worth advertising, for 
it’s the finest little job in its field. 


Without mentioning names, 
places, or dates I would draw a 
lesson from the organ industry. A 
friend, not connected with organ 
building in any way, telephoned 
one day that his friend was going 
into the organ-building business; 
what did I think about the idea? 
I said don’t do it; throw your 
money into the river if you want, 
but don’t try to organize, beg, 
borrow, or steal an organ business 
for there isn’t enough money in the 
world to put it over successfully in 
competition with the builders who 
have already proved their suprem- 
acy. 

Now the business of building 
organs depends entirely, in the 
long run of years, on the art of 
playing organs. If the public, rich 
man and poor man alike, is not 
made to enjoy organ playing, the 
public will not put money into 
organ building. Only our art 
museums buy things that are not 
to be used and enjoyed in the 
using. And our organists in 
America know there are already in 
operation sufficient variety of organ 
factories to supply for every indi- 
vidual taste a perfect product in 
tone and action; to build new 
factories and encourage further 
profit-killing competition would be 
folly of a grievous order. It’s a 
folly the organ profession did not 
care to commit then and probably 
would not now; my advice was 
ignored, the business was started, 
organs could not be sold in com- 
petition so they were given away, 
every builder in America was made 
to suffer a little thereby, and in- 
stead of throwing the money into 
the river and thereby doing an 
original thing and having the 
agony over with in short order it 
took a long time to get it over 
with. 

It’s a tight little organ world we 
live in. There are organs for every 
purse and taste; personally I be- 
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lieve that for tone they are not! 
equalled by any other country in 
the world; I know that for action 
they are incomparably finer. What 
we all need to do now, to protect 
ourselves as professional organists, 


- is to stop invasion, stop raids, and 


see that money for new organs 
goes to the builders who have 
proved their stability, proved their 
artistic merit, proved their solid 
foundations. 

I had often wished that Mr. 
Farnam could have given up 
church work, given up teaching. 


‘and devoted himself exclusively to 


recital tours. But the time never 
seemed to ripen. I have been 
amazed at the number of otherwise 
musically educated people who 
never could, and even today can- 
not, distinguish between superb 
technical performances and com- 
monplace. It must be discourag- 
ing to the many fine artists at the 
console today to realize the same 
thing—or are they spared the real- 
ization because humanity talks 
only behind their backs? I hope 
so. It would be a blessing. 

Which of them are to rise above 
the others depends entirely upon 
what they actually do, not at all 
upon what they plan to do some 
other time. 

Incidentally it partly depends 
upon the wives as well. Mr. Far- 
nam was a bachelor. I often pond-. 
ered what a wife would have had 
to say about the hours he was 
spending at his church. After all, 
it’s a rough world on wives. If 
they marry a distinguished hus- 
band, they have to give him up to 
the world at large. If they marry 
a common man they’re welcome to 
him for the world doesn’t want 
him. 

I like the story recounted by the 
late Henry M. Dunham in his de- 
lightful memoirs. He had _ the 
boat, he had the motor, he applied 
the necessary energy in cranking 
it, he had everything necessary to 
make the motor supply %& happy 
sail for himself and his friends; but 
he forgot to turn on the gas. And 
a mere boy on the shore was the 
one who thought of it first. 

How many organistic careers 
have never gone forward on that 
joyously contemplated sail, just 
because they neglected to turn on 
the gas. Perhaps it is better that 
way. We dare not all be head- 
liners. Success is costly. It de- 
mands a high price. Happily it 
pays handsome dividends to com- 
pensate those in their old age who 
have paid the price in their prime. 











ANOTHER VICTIM 
CHURCH OF HOLY COMMUNION DROPS 
ITS BACH RECITALS 
lt is sometimes as difficult to dis- 
cover the truth of church dealings as 
it is of political; the rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion has 
been “unwilling to discuss the de- 
cision” to dismiss Mr. Carl Wein- 
rich, one of the world’s most emi- 
nent young organists, and give the 
post to a man who was his organist 
in a former parish, Mr. Alfred 

Boyce. 

There is always something unsav- 
ory and unworthy about the action 
of any man or committee of men 
who are perfectly willing to dismiss 
an employee who is giving eminent 
and satisfactory service, and bring 
into the position a man who has a 
behind-the-scenes connection with 
one of the chief actors among the 
employers. And no amount of ex- 
planations is ever quite sufficient to 
excuse the actors from the charge 
of having been guilty of violating 
the Golden Rule. Doubly unfor- 
tunate is it when these chief actors 
are publicly posing as preachers of 
the Golden Rule. 

I personally heard Mr. Weinrich 
in recital in the Moly Communion 
and I have had innumerable reports 
from trusted friends and associates 
so that I can say that Mr. Weinrich 
was not only doing a good job but 
was doing a brilliantly good piece of 
work. That success extended also 
to his choir work, and evidently the 
church finds such loyalty among the 
singers and such a sense of outrage 
that it has been found desirable to 
discharge the whole choir too, if we 
are to believe the statement of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, that 
newspaper that championed Mr. 
Farnam first among newspapers. 

An original newspaper clipping 
quoted Mr. Boyce as saying he 
would supply “religious music” for 
the church, and inasmuch as _ the 
same report had already given as 
the church’s reason the desire for 
religious music instead of the Bach 
that both Mr. Farnam and Mr. 
Weinrich had used so liberally, we 
can only conclude that the Church 
of the Holy Communion now fades 
out of the picture and goes back to 
the oblivion that sinks it down to 
the level of some thousand other 
common churches in the Metropolis. 

That any man in his right mind 
can say Bach’s music is not religi- 
ous music is too much to take for 
granted, just as it is too much to 
guess that a newspaper writer could 
have invented that as a reason in- 
stead of having received it from the 
church. 
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It should be an encouragement to 
every serious organist in America 
to realize that if his own church can- 
not appreciate the beautiful in true 
music, a church in New York City, 
with such masters as Farnam and 
Weinrich was also incapable of edu- 
cation even after a decade of most 
efficient effort. 

It is perhaps fortunate for Mr. 
Weinrich that thus early in his 
career he has been forced out of 
what could have easily become a 
living tomb. 

Dear old Dr. Mottet, the univers- 
ally beloved and now deceased rec- 
tor of Holy Communion, who was 
responsible tor Mr. Farnam and 
those famous Farnam recitals, rests 
just that much more securely in the 
affection of all who knew him. 

Incidentally, there are faint sus- 
picions that the Holy Communion 
does not care to minister’ to its com- 
munity unless the community in turn 
joins the church. 

Some of these are harsh con- 
clusions. Is it necessary in these 
days to apologize for championing 
justice and right, even though some- 
one may be less favorably known be- 
cause he has become the better 
known? I hardly think so. 

In a later issue I shall try to an- 
alyze the Farnam-Wenrich recitals 
and tell our readers everything we 
can that will be of assistance to them 
in judging the effects of such pro- 
srams. 


—T.S.B. 


AS 


WALDORF CONSOLE 
DETAILS OF THE LAYOUT OF 
STOPS AND COUPLERS 
A great organ without adequate con- 
sole accessories would be much like 
a fine automobile without an engine; 
superb to look at and think about 
but perfectly useless otherwise. The 
stoplist of the Moller organ in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, was published in our February 
1932 pages. With the cooferation 


of Mr. Wm. A. Goldsworthy of the 


New York Moller office we give 
herewith some of the important de- 
tails of console equipment and ar- 
rangement. 

The couplers, in the form of 
stop-tongues, are arranged on the 
active grouping plan, left to right: 
Pedal, Solo, Great, Swell, and Choir. 
Sub-divisions are arranged by a 
mixture of plans which brings the 
unison couplers to the right in the 
Pedal group and to the left in all 
others, with the 4’ and 16’ couplers 
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located by division rather than by 
pitch. Unison-offs are given as on- 
oroffs pistons in the right key- 
cheeks, and the one in the Great left 
key-cheek we suppose is the Pedal 
unison-off. The other one-section 
couplers are at the extreme right of 
their respective groups. 

For example, the entire to-Great 
group, left to right, is: S. C. L. 4S. 
16S. 4’°C. 16°C. 4’L. 16’L. 4’. 

Combons are 6 to each division 
and 6 for full organ, the locations 
being easily noted from the photo. 
A cancel piston is the 7th in each 
group. Full organ combons are 
duplicated by the toe-levers to the 
left, and the full organ cancel is 
there also. 


Crescendo shoes, left to right, 
are: Solo, Great, Swell, Choir, 
Register. 


On the upper left tip of the Great 
shoe is a_pressure-button which 
operates the dampers of the piano. 

Stop-knobs, left to right, in the 
left jamb are: Pedal, Swell; in the 
right: Great, Choir, Solo. 

Tremulants are at the tops of the 
respective groups, and percussion at 
the bottom. The reeds are grouped 
above the flues, and the invariable 
order is from the high to the low 
pitches, high at the tops of the 
groups. Among the 8’ manual 
stops the effort was to follow this 
downward order: string, flute, Di- 
apason. 

This rather complete description 
of the details of arrangement is giv- 
en not to serve as a model for either 
standardization or argument, but 
purely to show what has actually 
been done in an important modern 
console. We are indebted to the 
Moller organization for courteous 
and full cooperation. 


aS 


BIDWELL TO PITTSBURGH 
Marshal Bidwell has been appointed 
organist of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the post vacated 
by Dr. Charles Heinroth when he 
was appointed to the College of the 
City of New York upon the retire- 
ment of Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin. 

Mr. Bidwell has been organist of 
Coe College and the First Presby- 
terian, Cedar Rapids, Ia., serving 
also as municipal organist, as told 
in these pages in connection with 
the lengthy review of the municip- 
al-organ field. 

Seventeen organists played two 
recitals each at the Institute be- 
tween Feb. 6 and May 29. 
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Uncensored Remarks 

on Things in General 

By GORDON BALCH NEVIN 

history of the slow develop- 

ment of a truly native liter- 

realization that we had such 
a literature in process of formation, 
American organ music is going 
through the same birth-pains at this 
recognition goes on despite the over- 
playing of the French sterilities and 
programs. 

Since we must have our yearly 
one am happy to see Karg-Elert 
brought into the picture. (By the 
urge, in print, that this be done.) 
In Karg-Elert we have the first and 
music possessing sufficient genius to 
write for a more resourceful instru- 
customed. Mark that fact well, my 
brethren! When another decade 


A Column of Question or Opinion 
<= N CONTEMPLATING the 

ature and the even slower 

the thought comes that perhaps 
very time. Certainly the fight for 
the present craze for entire Bach 
dosage of foreign influence, I for 
way, I was one of the very first to 
only European composer of organ 
ment than those to which he was ac- 
has passed I think we will find this 


man’s music rather completely sup- 


planting the dreary vacuities of 
Gigout, Ropartz, Tournemire, and 
much of Widor and Vierne. 


Meanwhile, have we not a grow- 
ing list of works by American com- 
posers which could not conceivably 
have been written upon any other 
than American soil? I am not inter- 
ested in whether a composer was 
born in this land or not: hence I give 
you Mr. Gaston M. Dethier—the 
greatest single influence in freeing 
American organ composition from 
the sticky style of the Victorian 
period. With him entered clarity, 
open writing, and the beneficient ef- 
fect of a piannistic type of technic. 
The banner that he raised has been 
carried on by Mr. Pietro A. Yon, 
another foreign-born worker who is 
contributing his most productive 
vears to this country. 

We have no characteristic organ 
style, say the high-brows! To which 
I reply, could any of Mr. Harvey 
Gaul’s programatic pieces, or Dr. 
Russell’s st. LAWRENCE SKETCHES 
possibly have been written by any 
European composer, living or dead, 
of the past thirty years? Where do 
Mr. Joseph Clokey’s organ works 
have any foreign antecedents Find 
such if you can. Name me a 
French, German or English god- 
father to James H. Rogers’ sonaTA 
IN D-MINOR (No. 2). 
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And there are others. If Mr. 
Edwin Stanley Seder can follow up 
his recent splendid work THE 
CHAPEL OF SAN MIGUEL with others 
as good, he will have to be reckoned 
with. And so on, and so on. 

To revert to my opening thought, 
America took a long time to recog- 
nize Joaquin Miller and Walt Whit- 
man, and wasn’t any too prompt 
about Mark Twain either. The pro- 
fessors even now cannot see that 
George Ade is America’s greatest 
humorist. He’s too human for 
them! Even Sinclair Lewis, with 
the halo of the Nobel prize sur- 
rounding him, will doubtless  ulti- 
mately command a meed of praise 
from the doctors who lately sneered 
at him. The appreciation of music 
has always trailed the appreciation 
of literature; probably it will be so 
with music in our land, but I believe 
it is coming. Publishers will do well 
not to flood the market with organ 
music, but rather to select interesting 
and appealing things, and to be 
rather wary about issuing pieces 
which are not well and _ skillfully 
written. If we organists do our part 
by playing new things, the American 
organ composer will come into his 


own. 
4S 
—SHURE CANTATA-— 

R. Deane Shure’s “Washington” 
was given in Constitution Hall, 
Washington, D. C., with chorus of 
250 singers comprising choirs from 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Hagers- 
town, etc., directed by Taylor 
Branson, and accompanied by the 
Marine Band Orchestra of which 
he is conductor. 

In the University Stadium, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Sam Loash directed 
a performance with a chorus of 350, 
a pageant of 250, and the Fort 
Worth Orchestra. 

—HOLY CITY’— 
Gaul’s “Holy City” was used by 
Thornton L. Wilcox and chorus of 
15 in Emmanuel Reformed, Han- 
over, Pa., in a program arranged 
under the heading of Our Heaven- 
ly Home. 
—VAN DUSEN NOTES— 

Half-hour programs were broad- 
cast before the morning services on 
Sundays during April, May, and 
June, from the Chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, by Mrs. Ger- 
trude Baily, Kenneth Cutler, and 
Philip McDermott, Van Dusen 
pupils. 

Alvina Michaels has been ap- 
pointed staff organist of WIBW. 

Mr. Van Dusen has been reelect- 
ed dean of the Illinois Guild and 
vice-president of the Society of 
American Musicians. 
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MUD 
CONCERT ORGANIST PROPOUNDS 
A NEW FORMULA 

The formula for mud in the field of 
organ music is even simpler than the 
old physical recipe, “Dirt + H?O.” 
It is simply, “8’ + 16’.” It is even 
impossible to clear up the mud by 
the addition of 4’, 2’, 1 3/5’, 1’, and 
what have you. This is my idea of 
the world’s worst fortissimo: 

Full Swell, 16’, 8’, and 4’, coupled 
to full Great—16’, Grossfloetes, 
Tibias, and everything, with the 
suboctave couplers. 

One could agree with Edison that 
it is often a blessing to be deaf. 

Just two Nevers occur to me: 

1. Never have a Great-to-Great 
iG’: 

2. Never have any 16’ stops or 
couplers on the Register Crescendo. 

One final suggestion: 

Why not connect a live wire to 
each 16’ coupler so that each time it 
is touched it will say, “Look out, 
old chap, do you really want me?” 

Superoctaves may not be neces- 
sary in fine new organs with plenty 
of Mixtures (and an organist who 
is a good mixer) but they can per- 
form a real service to our long-faced 
little 8’ organs in these dreary days. 

—WarrEN D. ALLEN 


—CORRECTION— 
Through no fault of our own the 
schedule for the last day of the 
A.G.O. Boston convention was in- 
correctly given. Plans were made, 
changed, and finally restored har- 
moniously again, and in the mean 
time it was necessary to go to 
press. 


—SCARMOLIN OPERA— 
A. Louis Scarmolin, whose contata 
has been winning rapid favor, pre- 
sented a new opera, “The Inter- 
rupted Serenade,” May 23 in the 
home of Beniamino Gigli, with a 
cast that included famous musi- 
cians, and with many other famous 
musicians as his audience. 


—WHAT A PITY !— 

The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
records the lamentable shrinking of 
Mr. duPont’s great Aeolian organ 
—or maybe thieves have been steal- 
ing all the small pipes? Mr. du- 
Pont takes it heroically enough, for 
we read: 

“He laves himself daily in the 
mellifluous tidal waves from his 63- 
foot, 40-pipe organ.” 

Of course, as always, Philadel- 
phia blames all its mistakes on New 
York and heads this illuminating 
article as emanating from our be- 
loved city. 

Thanks, E.S.B. 





MR. CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, Warden 
(See page 436) 
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—YON— 
To be a good teacher is one thing, 
but to make one’s pupils good teach- 
ers also is another. Pietro A. Yon’s 
record in this respect was uniquely 
demonstrated May 19 when his pupil 
Alan Bucher gave a recital in Peeks- 
kill and presented two of his own 
pupils with such success as to win 
most lavish praise of the local news- 
paper critic. Three of Mr. Yon’s 
compositions were included in the 
program: Hymn of Glory, II Natale 
in Sicilia, Toccata in D. 


—WEDDING BELLS 

C. Harold Einecke and Miss Mary 
Skurkay were married June 28 in 
Park Congregational Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., of which 
church Mr. Einecke is organist. 
Mr. Ejinecke has already made 
great progress toward the brilliant 
career that is undoubtedly to be 
his, and Mrs. Einecke’s training in 
music will make her a most valu- 
able assistant to her husband in his 
chosen profession. 


—GLEASON— 

Harold Gleason, head of the organ 
department of Eastman School of 
Music and private concert organist 
for the late George Eastman, is 
teaching as usual at the summer ses- 
sions in Rochester, N. Y., from 
June 27 to July 30. 

On June 20 he received the de- 
gree Master of Music from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


—DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER— 
Mr. Hirschler took his College of 
Emporia choir on tour to Denver, 
with concerts in other cities between 
Denver and Emporia, and won flat- 
tering praise from all who heard 
them in concert. 


—IN A NUT-SHELL— 
“Quality houses, completely upset by 
the price-orgy when it started, are 
recovering their faith in themselves,” 
says Henry Eckhardt, in Advertis- 
ing & Selling, New York. 


Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 
them again? 
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—KILGEN NOTES— 
Durand, Ill.: St. Mary’s Church has 
contracted for a 2-19, to be housed 
in one chamber; dedication recital 
will be played*by Walter Flandorf. 

Bradentown, Fla.: First M. E. has 
ordered a 2-21, in divided chambers, 
to be ready July 1. The funds were 
raised by members of the congrega- 
tion who formed an Organ Club and 
devoted themselves to the task of se- 
curing the money. The St. Louis 
Cardinals have their winter training 
quarters here. 

Pittsfield, Mass.: Church of 
Sacred Heart has ordered a 2-14, for 
September installation in the new 
edifice. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rugby Congre- 
gational is now installing a 2-24. 
The church was completed three 
years ago and is now installing the 
organ with all building debts liqui- 
dated. 

Winnetka, IIl.: 


The Congrega- 
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tional church has purchased a re- 
built organ and is having it enlarged ; 
the work is to be completed next 
month. 


—MINOT, N. D.— 
June 9 the Kimball in State Teach- 
ers College was dedicated in recital 
by Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 


A Program-Note 
LEO SOWERBY 
PASSACAGLIA 

Those familiar with the work oi 
Leo Sowerby expect seriousness of 
purpose, individuality of idiom, finish 
of workmanship, all of which attri- 
butes are found in abundance in the 
Passacaglia. The composer has sup- 
plied an original theme, definitely 
diatonic in feeling, and built upon 
it a series of variations distinctly 
modern (at two or three points de- 
cidedly dissonant) in feeling—and 
has achieved a remarkable result.— 
PALMER CHRISTIAN. 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in America and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


eee 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I : To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Ree 


Aree 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you then be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


ee ol] 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the~ 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COPYRIGHT AND SALES RECORDS 
GIVE ENCOURAGEMENT 
When the Music Publishers Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting, in 
New York City, early in June, re- 
ports were made which tended to 
show that the music publishing in- 
dustry is rapidly taking advantage 
of the lessons of the recent months 
and is now building on a better 
foundation than was possible in 
the helter-skelter sky-rocket period, 
happily a thing of the past, when 
volume counted for everything and 

quality for nothing. 

Both the copyright and _ sales 
records show that composers whose 
chief urge has been royalties, or 
perhaps too much enthusiasm for 
their own ability to compose, are 
not meeting the quantity encour- 
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agement of former years; and the 
net result must inevitably be a 
finer selection of new music with 
much less time and money lost in 
publishing works of little or no 
merit. 

The fact today is that the pub- 
lishers are compelled to follow 
their better judgment and publish 
fewer and better works, rather than 
following the former practise of 
publishing a composer’s newest 
composition because a former one 
had built up a good sales record. 
William Arms Fisher of the Oliver 
Ditson Co. was one of the chief 
speakers; the theme of his com- 
ments seemed to be that the 
changed condition in music publi- 
cation and sales does not indicate 
“musical degeneracy” but a condi- 
tion of discriminating choice. 
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Remote Control Combination Setter 


The location of this unit in the organ chamber insures a 


. All parts are of metal accurately die cut (exclusive 


... Action instantaneous and reliable 
... Registers visably affected 
... Pistons “double touch” 
. Manual stops “First touch” 
... Pedal stops “Second touch” 
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DULUTH, MINN. 
FIRST METHODIST DEDICATES ITS 
FOUR-MANUAL AUSTIN 


Earl R. Larson directed his chorus 
of 26 adults on June 12-in the fol- 
lowing works sung at morning and 
evening services : 
Praise to the Master of Music, Alec 
Rowley 
Our God and Father, Liszt 
Matthews’ Christ in the World 
Organ solos were: 
Bach, Rejoice Now 
Gaul, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Clokey, Spring 
Loud, Old Hundred Fantasy 
Shure, By the Pool of Bethesda 
Shure, Sea of Galilee 
Shure, Garden of Gethsemane 
Shure, Mount Hermon 
The organ specifications were pre- 
pared by Calvin Brown, Chicago 
representative of the builders in con- 
sultation with Mr. Larson, organist 
of the church. Ernest A. Moore su- 
pervised the installation. For the 
first time we note on the dedication 
calendar an intelligible explanation, 
for the conggegation’s benefit, of the 
16-8-4 terms which must be quite 
meaningless to the average laymen. 
The Pedal has 11 stops, the Great 
11 including Chimes, the Swell 13, 
the Choir 11 including Harp at two 
pitches, and the Solo has four stops. 


AS 
ROCHESTER FESTIVAL 
FOUR CHURCH CHOIRS UNITE IN 
EVENING SERVICE 
In the Church of the Ascension, 
Rochester, N. Y., on June 12, the 
combined choirs of the Ascension, 
Christ Church, St. James, and St. 
Lukes, united under the direction of 
Dr. George Henry Day, in a June 
music festival. The auditorium was 
crowded, there were 200 in the com- 
bined choirs, and it is planned to do 
a similar service next year with 

more choirs represented. 

The organists of the churches 
named participated in the service 
and were, respectively, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Culp Morrow, Dr. Day, Joseph 
Schofield, and Miss Ruth Palmer 
Sullivan. Dr. Day directed, Mrs. 
Morrow accompanied, Mr. Schofield 
played the prelude, and Miss Ethel 
M. Sills, assistant at St. James, 
played the postlude. 

The following was the complete 
program of music: 

Matthews, Festival Prelude 
Who so Dwelleth, Martin 
Magnificat in F, Tours 
Heavens are telling, Haydn 
Bach, Fugue Dm 
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MR. DOERSAM 
A STUBBORN PIONEER AND OPTIMIST 

WHO MINDS HIS BUSINESS WELL 
Mr. Charles Henry Doersam, F.A. 
G.O. of the.school of 1914, has now 
become—well, I suppose there are 
some who would say immortalized, 
for he has been nominated Warden 
of the Guild and that, as constitu- 
tions now stand, is all there is to it; 
an election never affects any head- 
quarters official other than the 
councilmen. A nomination leads the 
votes to the ballot-box and makes 
them drink as well, drink in the ac- 
cepted fashion. It is very well. Mr. 
Doersam is greater than most of his 
“subjects” know anything about. 
He ought to make a superior ruler 
of Guild destinies. He has behind 
him loyal and enthusiastic support 
of an order that will serve him well 
in carrying through any far-visioned 
policies he may inaugurate. And he 
deserves it well. 

At present Mr. Doersam heads the 
organ department of Columbia Uni- 
versity and is organist of Rutgers 
Presbyterian and Park Avenue 
Synagogue, New York. There is a 
quartet in the Synagogue and he di- 
rects a chorus of 15 at Rutgers. 

His teachers were Samuel P. 
Warren, Wallace Goodrich, George 
W. Chadwick in America, and Karl 
Beving and others in Leipzig. He 
graduated from the New England 
Conservatory with highest honors in 
a class of 65. His anthem “Thou 
O God” won the Clemson A.G.O. 
prize in 1914. There were other 
teachers and other achievements; 
he made a thorough job of his stu- 
dentship. He is likely to make a 








A Service to T. A. O. Readers 


Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 





| $1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
| in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 























thorough job of anything he under- 
takes. 

Mr. Doersam was born on a Sept. 
29th in Scranton, Pa., and he made 
Scranton organistically famous. I’m 
not sure Scranton was ready for it 
or even liked it. He had held other 
positions, and for a season he was 
conductor of the Scranton Sym- 
phony, for a time also on the faculty 
at the New England Conservatory. 
At Columbia he has given a course 
of 30 lectures covering organ liter- 
ature from its beginning down to 
the present. He has made a spe- 
cialty of Bach programs, Franck 
programs, and, not to be partial, 
American programs. He has been 
on the examination boards of vari- 
ous organizations. 

These things do not tend to drive 
a man to Andantinos, Largos, and a 
Berceuse or two and his programs 
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of the old Scranton days, famous 
then, deserving to be noticed even 
now, show the trends. Let us go 
back sixteen years and take another 
look at these programs. 
Oct. 5, 1915 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Brahms, Schmucke dich o liebe 
Brahms, O Gott du frommer Gott 
Franck, Chorale E 
Saint-Saens, Fantasie Df 
Vierne, 1: Andante; Finale. 
Dec. 7, 1915 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Brahms, Es ist ein Ros 
Brahms, Herzlich thut mich 
Rheinberger, six pieces for violin 
and organ 
Feb. 1, 1916 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Ef 
Chausson, Prudentes Virgines 
Chausson, Ceni Sponsa Christi 
Widor, Gothique, complete 
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William H. Barnes 








| Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
| to intending purchasers of new 
| organs. More than forty organs 
| have been built in various parts 
, of the country from specifications 
| and under the supervision of Mr. 
| Barnes with entire satisfaction to 

the churches. Inquiries invited. 








| 
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| 





| Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Mr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 
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April 4, 1916 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
d’Indy, Qui Sequitur me non 
d’Indy, Qui vult Venire 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Mendelssohn, Sonata 6, complete 

There they are, four of them. 
What do they prove Certainly 
they give food for thought. 

This new F.A.G.O.-Warden is a 
man who commands respect without 
intending to or even wanting to. 
You can slap him on the back it you 
want to and he won’t wince. You 
can leave off the Mister after you’ve 
met him once or twice and just call 
him Doersam; he’ll answer prompt- 
ly. (Such lack of ceremonial dig- 
nity will call forth his hatred—or 
maybe pity—only if the actor’s an 
up-start.) He is married (Miss 
Mary Davenport, Scranton days of 
1916) and has two children. At 
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heart he’s a high-brow without as- 
sumed loftiness; the loftiness he has 
is native, not assumed. 

His enemies will say he killed the 
organ recital in Scranton and maybe 
he did. We fellow-voters in the 
Guild can be proud of a leader who 
could put on such programs in 1915 
and do it year after year as he did. 
And if organ recitals can be killed 
by such programs there are many of 
us who will shout, kill away. 

We believe there are many who 
want to know what manner of man 
this new Warden is; they will not 
discover an answer in any search of 
recent headquarters activity for Mr. 
Doersam has been much too busy at 
Columbia, Rutgers, and the Syna- 
gogue to take interest in much else. 
His election is a well merited com- 
pliment to him. We present him, 
man and musician, as he is in the 
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eyes (and hearts) of those who 
know him personally. 

We bespeak for Mr. Doersam the 
unquestioning support of every one 
of our readers who is also a mem- 
ber of this great organization. It is 
so easy to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of any good work merely by 
differing with each other as to minor 
details of its aims or methods. Our 
nation is crying for a leader, in one 
breath, and in the other differing so 
vehemently with the leader it has 
chosen that taxes and crime mount 
distressingly while constructive 
legislation is talked to a stand-still. 
Now is an excellent time for the or- 
gan fraternity to forget differences 
and work together for genuine prog- 
ress in whatever direction Mr. 
Doersam, as Warden of the Guild, 
elects to take. Progress can be 
made in almost any direction, if we 
are but willing to go in that direc- 
tion and find it. 


—CORRECTION— 
The photographs presented in our 
June issue illustrating the Hill- 
green-Lane organ in St. George’s 
by the River, Rumson, N. J., were 
all attributed to one photographer. 
We apologize to Tebbs & Knell for 
failing to give them the credit 
eminently due them for the interior 
photographs, and thank Mr. Dohr- 
ing for calling it to our attention. 
Our readers will recall quite a few 
examples of fine Hillgreen-Lane 
photographs in our pages, the very 
creditable work of Tebbs & Knell. 


—A DECADE OF IT— 
Theodore Strong has completed his 
first decade of organ broadcasting. 
He began in 1922 with WEAF, 
WIZ, and WOR in New York ter- 
rivory and is now with KPO in San 
Francisco where his repertoire of 
10,000 organ compositions and ar- 
rangements has stood him in good 
stead. 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Church Organ 


by Noel Bonavia-Hunt 


7 « 8, 108 pages, illustrated 
$2.00 net postpaid 


The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
sion of Diapasons and_ the 
Diapason Chorus. Also deals 
with how tone is influenced by 
variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges; in U. S. A. only) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed capies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen; Canadian prices: 30c current 
copy, $3.50 back volume, $1.75 miscellaneous dozen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 


hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 
CHURCH ORGAN by Noel Bonavia-Hunt, $2.00. Real information 


about voicing and tuning, Diapasons and the Diapason Chorus, and the 


influence variations in the shape of a pipe have on its tone; 7 x 8, 
108 pages. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 


The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS by J. I. Wedgwood, $3.25; The 
old classic work on organ stops, published originally in 1905, and still 
the favorite of many experts; 6 x 9, 190 page, well illustrated. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ELECTRIC ORGAN by Reginald Whitworth, $4.25: A complete pic- 
ture of modern organ action as known in British organ building; 100 
illustrations, many of them detailed drawings of high merit; a most 
interesting picture of British practises; 7 x 10, 199 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less; 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of church music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

JUNIOR CHOIRS HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, $1.00: An attractive pamphlet packed full of the very 
details so essential in organizing and maintaining a successful junior 
choir; the results of a life-time of experience with junior choirs; 
7 x 10, 28 pages. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


many times that age. The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 


that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 


reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work: 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years: 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreiudes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tune of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir: 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces. $1.25: All 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 


quires 32-note) 
Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 64% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently 


of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








15-7-438 
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—PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
The complete list of organists ap- 
pearing in two recitals each on the 
Skinner organ in Carnegie Music 
Hall of the Carnegie Institute, the 
post vacated by Dr. Heinroth, is as 
follows for the period of vacancy, 
from Feb. 6 to May 29: 

Frank W. Asper 
Marshall Bidwell 
Arthur B. Jennings 
Dr. Caspar Koch 
Edwin Arthur Kraft 
Frederic W. Lotz 
Dr. Rollo Maitland 
Albin D. McDermott 
Dr. Irving J. Morgan 
Gordon Balch Nevin 
Daniel R. Philippi 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Arthur W. Poister 

Henry F. Seibert 

Ernest White 

Walter Wild 

Julian R. Williams 

William E. Zeuch 

Very obviously this list included 
some who were by no means can- 
didates for the position, and others 
were offered engagements who for 
various reasons declined. As an- 
nounced on another page, the post 
has been awarded to Mr. Bidwell 
who is well known to our readers 
for his earlier articles on the organ 
world of Paris and his later discus- 
sion of the situation with regard to 
the municipal-memorial organ in 
Cedar Rapids. 








a vacancy. 


immediately. 





467 City Hall Station 


The Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau was organized by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
early. in its history to serve as a medium between the organists who 
wanted a position and those who happened at the moment to know of 


Commercial agencies perform this service and charge a fee or 
commission. Since this same service can be performed by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at no greater cost than a little postage and 
secretarial labor, if the profession itself lends generous cooperation, 
the Registration Bureau has been maintained without commissions or 
fees of any kind, and has been able to place several dozen organists 
in the kind of positions they have wanted, and the full salary paid 
by the church has gone 100% to the organist. 

This has been made possible by the cooperation of readers of 
THe AMERICAN ORGANIST who have kindly sent news of vacancies 
to the Registration Bureau, enabling the Bureau in turn to transmit 
the available information to those interested and most likely to com- 
pletely satisfy the requirements of the position. 

Organists of all classes are at all times registered with the Bureau. 
Some are beginners, willing to take any reasonable opportunity ; others 
are mature professionals who are already earning salaries from twelve 
hundred dollars to three and four thousand, but who for one reason 
or another desire a change of location or merit an advanced position 


Permitting a $500 a year student to apply for a $5000 position 
would only cause trouble both for the church and the student; even 
if he were to secure the post, it would be but to suffer the disappoint- 
ment of discharge at the end of.the year. 

The Bureau is prepared to serve in any and every way possible, 
and will gladly handle any and all details in strictest confidence, meet- 
ing the wishes of those concerned in every particular. No registrant 
is listed without certain required information concerning his education 
and experience. If desired, the Bureau will gladly serve prospective 
employers privately, without conveying knowledge of the vacancy to 
anyone in any manner whatever. 

The work of the Bureau is of importance to the publishers only 
in so far as it serves readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Our 
readers are invited: to keep the Bureau constantly in mind and 
cooperate with their fellow-professionals by supplying any and all 
information available at any time in respect to actual vacancies. 


Please permit us to handle the work of the Bureau 
with the minimum of time and correspondence 


REGISTRATION BuREAU of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


New York, N. Y. 
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ARMY MEDICAL CENTER 
ORGAN WORK IN THE WALTER REED 
HOSPITAL IN WASHINGTON 
The United States government has 
not purchased many organs, in spite 
of the billions of dollars it spends 
every year, but a year ago the 
Memorial Chapel of the Walter 
Reed Hospital formally opened its 
3-24 Skinner organ and during the 
past season, as already reported in 
these pages, there were musical 
events each month, including organ 
recitals by Miss Charlotte Klein, 
Lewis Atwater, Guy T. Lucas, Miss 
Edith B. Athey, and Major Cyrus 

B. Wood. 

Major Wood acts as official or- 
ganist for the Protestant services 
held in the Chapel and Mrs. Gerrer 
for the Catholic. Major Wood’s 
program for his comrades at arms 
was: 

Buck, Cradle Song 

West, Melody C 

Lemare, Andantino Df 

Read, Berceuse 

Sullivan, Lost Chord 

Costa, Triumphal March 

The organist at West Point where 
our government has an organ is a 
professional musician whose name is 
known throughout the country, but 
in Washington the fame is all de- 
voted to the hospital itself. The 
Walter Reed Hospital is known 
wherever there is a physician. Maj- 
or Wood is but an amateur musician, 
his profession being that of phys- 
ician, serving as Major in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the U.S.A. Incidental- 
ly he is a native of Chicago and a 
pupil of the late John W. Norton 
and once was a member of Dr. Clar- 
ence Dickinson’s choir in St. James, 
Chicago. 

Memorial Chapel is but a small 
building, making little pretense at 
such music presentations as distin- 
guish Cadet Chapel at West Point, 
and it largely depends upon volun- 
teer assistance, including the small 
chorus which serves for the Pro- 
testant services. The music of the 
Catholic services is under the super- 
vision of Chaplain Koch, U.S.A., 
with Mrs. Gerrer as organist. 

The organ and organist have op- 
portunities for real service in this 
little Chapel, and there indeed can 
the recitalist disregard his own feel- 
ings and try to minister to those 
around him. Major Wood describes 
the organ as “A beautiful and splen- 
did instrument, of wonderful tone.” 


—L. C. APGAR— 
Mr. Apgar, a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and four-year student at 
Curtis Institute, has been appointed 
organist of Duke University. 
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COMPOSERS’ CONCERT 
NEW YORK INSTITUTION PRESENTS 
INTERESTING PROGRAM 
A Service of Music composed by 
candidates for the Master’s Degree 
in Sacred Music at the School of 
Sacred Music, Union Theological 
Seminary, given in May, under the 
direction of Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
director of the School, gave addi- 
tional evidence of the unique and 
thorough training which the School 
of Sacred Music, presumably the 
only graduate school of its kind in 
the country, is affording its students 
to enable them to become fully 
equipped and outstanding leaders in 
the ministry of music in the church. 

This program of compositions, the 
product of the work in the class in 
composition under Dr. Edwin J. 
Stringham, was one of great variety 
and interest. The program consist- 
ed of two organ compositions, Fan- 
tasia on a Fugal Theme by Morris 
W. Watkins, and Carol and Fugue 
on the Carol Theme by Helen 
Hewitt; solos from ‘a program of 
worship for children’ “Flying Mes- 
sages” and “A Little Page’s Song” 
by Edith Lovell Thomas; a Romance 
and Sherzo for piano and organ by 
Louis Harold Sanford; an anthem 
“Thy Will Be Done” by Anne A. 
Quier; a carol “The Kings of the 
East are Riding” by Chester E. 
Morsch; a tenor solo “For Forgive- 








Ernest White 


| 


| Recitals | 





St. James’s Church 


2210 Sansom Street 


| PHILADELPHIA PENN. 
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ness” by Paul Allwardt; an anthem 
“The Lord is My Shepherd” by 
Akira Nagata; two anthems “Eve- 
ning” and “Morning” by Grace 
French Tooke; a soprano solo “Like 
Children in the Market Place’ by 
Frances Beach; parts from a “Ser- 
vice of Worship” for a-cappella 
chorus by Mr. Sanford; and an an- 
them “Thee Holy Father We 
Adore” by W. Lawrence Curry, a 
graduate from the School in 1931. 
Each of the numbers showed care- 
ful workmanship. If any were to be 
singled out for particular mention, 
these would be the Carol by Mr. 
Morsch with its colorful modal char- 
acter, the anthem by Mr. Nagata for 
which he used a traditional Japa- 


Albert 


Riemenschneider 


ORGAN RECITALS 
AND INSTRUCTION 








Director 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory 
Berea 


Recita's 
Master Classes 
Instruction 
Coaching 





Address: 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, 
Cleveland, Ohio 














LOUIS F. MOHR 
& COMPANY 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


2899 VALENTINE AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
Night and Day 


Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
Electric Action Installed 
Harps — Chimes — Blowers 
An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music. 
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nese-shepherd theme in the five-tone 
scale combined with Western har- 
monies, the very interesting and im- 
pressionistic anthems of Mrs. Tooke, 
the devotional setting of the services 
by Mr. Sanford in which the choir 
did some of its best singing, and the 
brilliant anthem of Mr. Curry which 
closed the program. 


The School of Sacred Music is de- 
veloping a school of composition, 
since several of the graduates from 
the two previous classes have had 
compositions published, and _ this 








Harold Gleason 


ORGANIST 


Eastman 

School of: 

Music of 
The University 


of Rochester 





Management: 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














A series of 


Class Instructions 


Organ Designing 
and 


Specification Writing 


in its theoretical and _ practical 
phases, together with visits to out- 
standing installations will be held in 
New York during 


July and August 1932 


For information, address: 


TYLER TURNER 


333 Central Park West 
New York City 




















Chimes 


Tower Chimes 





OEAGAN 
| Moster Tuners 
are in daily 
use at the 


U. S. Bureau 
| of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 





Electric Chime Actions 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 


DEAGAN 


WORLDS FI 





PERCUSSION MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


DEAGAN ORGAN PERCUSSIONS 


1770 BERTEAU AVE. 


Harp-Celeste 
Vibra-Harp 
Orchestra Bells 





DEAGAN 
Master Tuners 
are in daily 
vse at the 
U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 


CHICAGO 
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present class has proved it too has a 
distinct contribution to make to the 
field of church music composition. 
—Horace M. HOLtisTEr, M.S.M. 
—TWO IMPORTATIONS— 
Homeyer & Co. of Boston announce 
two works from the Faith Press of 
London, Organ Concerto by Arne 
and Organ Pastorale by Zipoli, 
both arranged by Archibald Farm- 


er. 








Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 


| 
| 








Pomona College 


Claremont, California 














Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, 
REPAIRED and REBUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 


Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 


Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 








MOtt Haven 9-0807 
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—NOTICE— 
Because of the great space required 
to publish the after-reports of all the 
conventions held during the past few 
months it has been deemed best, in 
fairness to all, to publish convention 
materials only in advance, when the 
“good time had by all” may still be 
open to the readers of these pages. 
In the face of urgent need for imme- 
diate publication of discussions of 
vital interest in the organ world to- 
day it would hardly be advisable to 
delay these things in favor of report- 
ing the “good times” when it is too 
late for any reader to profit thereby. 
—THueE Epiror. 


—BELGIAN HONORS— 
That most beloved and heroic little 
nation of Belgium has conferred by 
the King’s nomination the decora- 
tion Chevalier of the Order of the 
Crown upon Dr. Alexander Rus- 
sell. Dr. Russell received an hon- 
orary Mus. Doc. degree from Syr- 
acuse University in 1922, and Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy from Cincinnati 
Conservatory in 1929. 








W.A. Goldsworthy 


Specializing in 


Liturgy 
Assistance and advice in service 
and pageant matters 
St. Marks in the Bouwerie 


234 East 11th Street 
New York City 


























Summer address: 





Charles Raymond Cronham 
CONCERT ORGANIST and CONDUCTOR 
Seven and one-half years, MuNictpAL OrGANIstT, Portland, Maine 


Five years, Conductor, Portland Municipal Orchestra 
Four years, OrGANIsT, Dartmouth College 


Windham Hill, South Windham, Me. 
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—IDEAL PRELUDES— 

“IT am sometimes surprised at the 
failure of some to recognize the 
depth of feeling in a composer. I 
use nearly all the slow movements 
of Widor as service preludes and 
admire his compositions greatly, but 
to compare his work with that of 
Beethoven is out of the question. 
The two do not speak the same lan- 
guage.” 

The quotation is from a letter 
commenting on the second book of 
valuable slow movements from the 
Beethoven sonatas, transcribed for 
organ by Howard R. Thatcher and 
published by J. Fischer & Bro. 


—SUGGESTIONS— 

“An organ properly maintained 
means better music,’ says the neat 
inscription on the letterhead of Louis 
F. Mohr & Co., of New York. And 
who should be more anxious than 
the organist. We sometimes fran- 
tically endeavor to cover up defects 
that should be allowed to thunder 
out at a congregation some Sunday 
morning when other methods have 
failed to secure official authorization 
for repairs. 


—DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS— 
The famous contributing editor to 
the New Music Review celebrated 
his 40th anniversary with St. Agnes 
Chapel, New York, May 15, when 
the Chapel also celebrated the same. 
Dr. Stubbs has been the one and 
only organist the Chapel has ever 
had. 








Hugh McAmis 


F.A.G.0O. 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION 


All Saints’ Episcopal Church 
Great Neck, Long Island, 
New York 



































Gustav F. Dourinc 
DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


INVITES 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DoHRING 


ROOM 523, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—COVER PLATE— 

By cooperation of the Austin Organ 
Co. our Front Cover this month 
shows the beautiful interior of Nevil 
Memorial Church, Oakmont, Phila- 
delphia. Additional photos will be 
found on pages 331, 340, and 354 of 
our June issue, together with some 
oi the interesting details of this un- 
usual church, on page 354. 

On page 31 of our January issue 
will be found the stoplist of the 3-41 
Austin, given there as in Haverford, 
but the name of the district has 
now been changed to Oakmont. 
In this beautiful church the donor 
and the architect and builder to 
whom he entrusted the work aimed 
at the ideal in every particular, and 
there are many who say the aims 
have been more than met. 








Warren D. Allen 


Stanford University 

















ANDREW BaIrpD 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


120 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














Paul Allen Beymer 
Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 


Choirmaster 


Christ Episcopal Church 
Shaker Village 

















MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Concert Organist 
First Presbyterian Church 
| Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


| 














Mrs. J. H. Casstpy 


A.A.G.O. 
Organist-Director, 
First Baptist Church 


Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas | 
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ORGAN BUILDING 
CLASSES CONDUCTED IN NEW YORK 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 
Rev. Tyler Turner, well known to 
our readers for his various articles 
on organ planning, and follower of 
no less eminent an organ author than 
Wedgewood of dictionary fame, is 
conducting classes in New York City 

on the subject of organ building. 

Mr. Turner plans to make his 
course “so comprehensible that even 
an organist without any technical 
knowledge of the instrument can 
gain a thorough familiarity with all 
the structural details of the instru- 
ment.” According to present plans, 
Mr. Turner will present to each stu- 
dent a copy of Dr. Barnes’ book on 
organ building, and will use the 
book as a basis of illustration and 
discussion. 

While it is to be hoped that there 
will not be many more organ archi- 
tects than there already are, it is to 
be earnestly regretted that the man 
who must depend upon the organ for 
his entire income is often so com- 
pletely ignorant of the tremendous 
progress that has been made by 
American organ builders during the 
past decade. 

The course as outlined deals ex- 
ceedingly briefly with the useless his- 
tory of the organ, for the actual his- 
tory of the organ is a subject upon 
which virtually nothing is assuredly 
known; instead, Mr. Turner devotes 
98 per cent of his course to the more 
practical business of a general work- 
ing acquaintance with the working 
parts of an organ in so far as they 
should be known to one whose en- 
tire life is devoted to the instru- 
ment. 

So far as we know, any such 
treatment of the organ as this does 
not form a part of the course in 
any of our institutions devoted to 
the organist’s education, and Rev. 
Turner can undoubtedly claim to 
be the originator of the idea. He 
has T.A.O.’s hearty endorsement 
for his proposed courses. 


—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY— 
The centennial commencement of 
New York University was held June 
5 with Alfred M. Greenfield as di- 
rector of music. Richard T. Gore 
was the organist of the occasion and 
the choir was recruited from the 
Second Presbyterian of which Hugh 
Porter is organist. The anthems 
presented were: 

Praise to the Lord, Christiansen 
Hear my prayer, Mendelssohn 
Blessed be Thou, Greenfield 


Mr. Greenfield’s anthem has re- 
cently been published by Gray. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
ST. MARK’S METHODIST DEDICATES 
THREE-MANUAL MOLLER 

The program used by Mr. McCurdy 
in the dedicatory recital will be 
found in the proper columns of this 
issue; it was played June 2 and St. 
Mark’s is said to be “one of the most 
beautiful edifices” in Baltimore. 

Mr. McCurdy’s fame brought to 
his recital many organists from Bal- 
timore and vicinity and he was ac- 
corded an ovation at the close of his 
program. 

Since the stoplist of the organ is 
available in complete detail we shall 
withhold comment and present the 
organ itself in our next issue. The 
instrument is entirely expressive. 
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There has been discussion about 
the organ in King’s Chapel, the 
original case of which is still stand- 
ing; a few of the old pipes were 
embodied in the present organ. 
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August 30, 1756, the Boston Ga- 
zette published this statement: 


“We hear that the Organ which 
lately arrived from London by 
Capt. Farr for King’s Chapel in this 
Town, will be open’d on Thursday 
next, in the Afternoon, and that said 
Organ (which contains a Variety of 
curious Stops never yet heard in 
these Parts) esteem’d by the most 
eminent Masters in England to be 
equal, if not Superiour, to any of 
the same Size in Europe.—N.B. 
There will be a Sermon on the Oc- 
casion; Prayers to begin at 4 
o'clock.” 


The eminent Masters might have 
been Handel, Thomas Arne, Will- 
iam Boyce, or William Jackson. At 
that period there were few mu- 
sicians in London that were especial- 
ly eminent. Tradition accredits 
Handel as the one who approved 
this new organ. 


There recently died Walter J. 
Kugler. He came to Boston from 
Dover, N. J., nearly fifty years ago 
and graduated at the New England 
Conservatory. For many years he 
was organist at St. James. After 
the music at this church was cut 
down he went to the Church of our 
Redeemer, Brookline. Mr. Kugler 
almost invariably journeyed to New 
York for the Ascension Day ser- 
vices at Trinity Church. 


Again the Arlington First Baptist 
has changed organists! This time 
Walter Howe has entered in place 
of Edward Wingate. The Frazee 
organ at this church is one of the 
most beautiful 3m instruments in 
the district. Organists come and go 
like Tennyson’s Brook. Mr. Howe 
of late was at the First Baptist, 
Brookline. 


It always gives pleasure to report 
on the doings of Harold Schwab as 
organist at All Souls’ Church, Low- 
ell. His notes on the music played 
from Sunday to Sunday are pithy 
and instructive. There is also cour- 
age of conviction for we see listed 
Bach’s Toccata in F as a prelude at 
a service in May. The choir has 
been broadcasting choral numbers 
for many weeks during the Unitari- 
an Hour. 


Too bad that the writer of this 
column was a dumb-bell in the last 
issue when he mentioned the manu- 
script of Winthrop’s History when 
it should have been Bradford’s. 











Edward Eigenschenk| 


Kimball Hall 
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—QUALITY— 

“Quality is now being presented 
with its grandest opportunity in de- 
cades. But there is still no selling 
power in the vague generality of 
quality. The opportunity lies in 
serving, in selling, and in advertis- 
ing in terms of demonstrable su- 
periority. Therein lies the rebirth 
of quality,” says Henry Eckhardt, in 
Advertising & Selling, New York. 
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—PORTLAND SYMPHONY— 
Two orchestral compositions by 
Charles Raymond Cronham, Cele- 
bration March and a jazz operetta 
Alice in Wonderland, were played at 
the May 27th concert of the orches- 
tra under Mr. Cronham’s baton. 


WILLIAM T. RUTHERFORD is 
substituting for Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson at the Brick Presbyterian, 
New York, during the summer. 
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—G.O.S. GRADUATES— 
The Guilmant Organ School, New 
York, directed by Dr. William C. 
Carl, celebrated its 31st commence- 
ment May 24th, closing its 33rd year. 
The program was given in the First 
Presbyterian, Miss Myrtle D. Stair, 
William F. Speich, Miss Lillian 
Mecherle playing— 

Franck, Chorale Am 

Maquaire, 1: Allegro 

Guilmant, 1: Allegro 
which was preluded and postluded 
by Capocci’s Marche Triomphale 
and Purcell’s Trumpet Tune and 
Air, played by W. B. Romaine 731 
and Miss Pearl Haugh ’29. Miss 
Stair won the William C. Carl Gold 
Medal. 
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At Plymouth, at the age of 89, 
there has passed away Dr. Samuel 
Weekes, whose organ playing and 
conducting of the Plymouth Choral 
and Orchestral Societies has often 
been appreciated by American 
visitors to English shores who have 
made Plymouth their first “port of 
call.” 

Of still greater interest to Ameri- 
can musicians is the death, at Bristol, 
on April 12, at the age of 87, of Mr. 
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All lovers of choral music will be 
interested in hearing that Sir Henry 
Coward, whose choral conducting 
has made him a world-wide celeb- 
rity, was presented, upon his resig- 
nation of his 30 years’ direction of 
the Huddersfield Choral Society, 
with a portrait and the announce- 
ment of the raising of a fund in 
honor of the occasion, this fund, at 
Sir Henry’s request, to be devoted 
to the aid of young musicians and 
also of musicians in “straitened cir- 
cumstances.” 

Another resignation is that of Dr. 
H. J. Edwards from the Parish 
Church, Barnstaple, a post which he 
has held for 66 years, having suc- 
ceeded his father at the age of 12. 
A fine pianist, an Oxford Mus.Doc. 
by examination, and an elected mem- 
ber of several distinguished musical 
societies, Dr. Edwards still resides 
in the house in which he was born. 
The completion of his 60th year as 
organist was marked by a service 
consisting entirely of his own com- 
positions. His principal work is an 
oratorio, “The Ascension.” 

An organ presented by King 
George III to the Huguenot church 
in Spitalfields, London, has been ac- 
quired by the Shoreditch Wesleyan 
Mission, and is in course of recon- 
struction at a cost of $4,000. - The 
King has shown his interest by a 
subscription of $100 to the rebuild- 
ing fund. 
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George Riseley, whose recitals on 
the old organ in the former Bristol 
Colston Hall attracted visitors from 
all parts of the world, Mr. Riseley, 
at that time, being the only British 
concert organist outside London, 
with the important exception of W. 
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T. Best, at Liverpool. Prouts Organ 
Concerto in E Minor was especially 


- written for Mr. Riseley. From 1876 


to 1888 Mr. Riseley was organist of 
the Bristol Cathedral, in which he 
had previously been a chorister. A 
few years ago he was made Hizh 
Sheriff of the city of Bristol. In 
his private residence he had a well- 
used 2m organ, for, like Best, he was 
more or less self-taught. His organ 
he often placed at my disposal for 
the purpose of organ examinations. 
To him organ playing and construc- 
tion as well as choral singing and 
orchestral performance owe an enor- 
mous debt. 





It is not in times of adversity that 
mankind makes its mistakes. It 
makes its most egregious errors and 
commits its greatest follies in times 
of prosperity. 
—CuHarRLEs G. DAWES 
A life spent in the service of music, 
and in the interpretation of its vari- 
ous forms, has given me an unshak- 
able belief in its power to arouse the 
best in human nature, to inspire, sus- 
tain, console and exalt. 
—Davip BIsPHAM 
Music study involves many elements 
in addition to the acquisition of 
technic. No matter how adequate 
the teaching may be in this respect, 
the student who would become an in- 
formed musician must extend his 
knowledge in many other directions. 
—Dr. Cuares N. Boyp 
Laughter is a sure index of a man’s 
intelligence. Tell me what you 
laugh at and I'll tell you your mental 
age. Laughter is an indication of 
the intelligence, and of all the de- 
grees of laughter, the laughter at 
one’s self rates the highest. 
—Cari G. Gaum 
In these days of fierce competition 
among our department stores, I 
wonder that no manager has ever 
paused to listen to the voices of his 
salesgirls. What an asset to busi- 
ness it would be if customers were 
greeted with voices that were not al- 
together like the rasping of a buzz- 
saw ! 
a help to business. 
—OtTIs SKINNER 
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—CORRECTION— 

Rather this is an addition. The or- 
gan discussed by Mr. George Lee 
Hamrick and Dr. Barnes in our 
April issue should have been de- 
scribed more prominently as belong- 
ing to the Chapel of the First Pres- 
byterian Church. The church itself 
has a 4m Pilcher, and the 2m 8’ or- 
gan that was the subject of the dis- 
cussion was built (also by Pilcher) 
for the Chapel. 
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Organist and Director of Music, 
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I bequeath this suggestion as 
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ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tl. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
GALLUP, Emory L. 

Fountain Street Baptist Church, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Hotel Wellington, 55th & 7th Ave., New York. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, WM. H., A.A-G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915): 

76 Parkman St.. Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.0. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASF., Sihtey G. 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angeius Temple: Organist-choirmas- 
ter. St. James Episcopal Church; 

*POISTER, Arthur W. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Derlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity Schoel, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0O., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 

*SCHEIRER, James Emory 

*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 


n. ¥. 


Church, 
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*SMITH, Frederick M. 

STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETIE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
49 West 20th St., New York. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall. 

*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 


and Director, 


New York, N. Y. 
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COLLEGE OF SACRED ~ 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

» SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LUSH INC, 
Merrick, L. IL, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgewood 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
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7Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 
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DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, 3. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY ne 

159 East 48th St., New York, A 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schraidt Co. 

120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 














AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

EE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, "4348 W. 3d St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 

KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 

Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 

Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 

Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 

Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 

Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 

Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 

New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 





Custodians 
and Rebuilders 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

















440 East 148th St., 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 


T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

2638 W. Adams Gardens, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, 8S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Mich.: 909 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 


























